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1 By an international ethos we mean 

* moral postulates which might serve 
as a norm to govern international rela- 
tions and international law. Thus we 
enter the sphere of a problem which I 
have characterized earlier as that of so- 
cial ethics. Social ethics differ from per- 
sonal ethics inasmuch as they apply to 
collective groups and institutions and 
not to individual persons. Such collec- 
tive groups and institutions are, of 
course, always represented and directed 
by individual persons, but these individ- 
uals are not free in their actions, but 
are bound by the goal of their respec- 
tive institutions, and by the task they 
have undertaken within them. Thus the 
leader of a project, a school, a commu- 
nity or a state cannot do simply that 
which seems right to him, but he is 
bound by the task entrusted to him by 
his employers, or which he has received 
and undertaken according to the statute 
or law of the organization to which he 
belongs. It should not be said, however, 
that his own, personal will has been 
eliminated, and that his will becomes 
completely dependent upon the organ- 
ization which gives him his particular 
task, but rather that the collective will 
essentially determines him. If a conflict 
arises between his own will and the will 
of the organization which has hired him, 
after vainly trying to persuade them that 
his own choice is the right one, he must 
choose either to resign, handing back 
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the task to those who have given it to 
him, or else to act against his own per- 
sonal judgment. As long as he remains 
in office, the will of those who have 
placed him there remains authoritative. 
It is precisely this point which distin- 
guishes personal ethics from social ethics. 
First of all, therefore, a moral code 
should exist for organizations as such. 
In this connection we must above all 
be aware that institutions and organiza- 
tions are determined by the respective 
goals and common wills which consti- 
tute the reason for their collective exist- 
ence; the school is determined by the 
school’s purpose, the community, the 
state by the state’s purpose. It is evident 
that the ethical direction means some- 
thing quite different here than it does 
in the sphere of individual persons. 

Unfortunately most theological mor- 
alists are not clear about this fundamen- 
tal distinction. The result is large-scale 
confusion in which as a rule the real 
overall aims of a given institution or or- 
ganization are not recognized, although 
this recognition is decisive. An under- 
taking must above all proceed so that 
it can attain the results desired; the 
school must conduct itself so as to cor- 
respond to the aims of the school, and 
the state so as to correspond to the aims 
of a nation. The question may well be 
asked: is this particular goal ethically 
justified? And under certain circum- 
stances one may become convinced that 
the goal of a particular organization or 
institution cannot stand up against any 
ethical norm. Once one has, however, 
conceded the value of any particular 
goal, he is then obliged to give assent 
to other things which such a goal pre- 
supposes. 

2. This is particularly true of the state 
and its end. Only anarchy denies the 









value of the goal of a state and with it 
of the state itself. Anyone who sees the 
state as a necessity, however, must see 
all things necessary for the state as equal- 
ly necessary. Whatever else the state may 
be, it is first and foremost an organisa- 
tion of coercive force. It can even be 
said that the fundamental aim of the 
state is to monopolize the use and the 
means of force, taking it out of the hands 
of individuals and substituting instead 
a primarily peaceful order. No state 
exists or can exist without coercive pow- 
er. Anyone who does not recognize this 
fact must take upon himself the con- 
sequences of anarchy. 


3. We ask now: what norms does 
Christian belief offer to _ collective 
groups? If we consult the bible, it is im- 
mediately apparent that it says very lit- 
tle on this problem. On the contrary 
it is almost entirely oriented to personal 
ethics. There are commandments relat- 
ing to the head of the house as such, to 
the nobleman, to the knight, to the king, 
to the servant, the master and to slaves. 
But these ethical commands relating to 
social roles by no means constitute a so- 
cial ethics. This conclusion is fortified 
by another circumstance of a negative 
kind. In the Old Testament where such 
ethical-social allusions occur more fre- 
quently than in the New Testament, 
we must always be aware that the dif- 
ference between divine and civil law has 
not yet been clearly distinguished. A 
similarly unclear mixture of temporal 
and eternal hope is present in the Old 
Testament, while the New Testament 
brings complete clarity to both these 
points. The ecclesia, the community of 
Christ, is called the people of God, but 
no longer in the sense that this phrase 
has in the Old Testament. The people 
of the new covenant are no longer peo- 
ple of one nation as well, but are in 
principle people of all nations. The Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ and faith unite the 
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ecclesia into a community. It is the same 
thing to address the individual believer 
as it is to address the ecclesia for the ec- 
clesia is never addressed as an institu- 
tion or an organization, but always as 
a community of belief. With very few 
exceptions, therefore, ethics in the New 
Testament, which consists in the com- 
mands of Our Lord to his disciples, is 
seen to be individual and not social; it 
is not aimed at collective organizations. 
Such organizations can neither love nor 
believe nor hope, and the New Testa- 
ment is concentrated in these three 
words. 


4. Only one significant exception oc- 
curs in the New Testament, Romans 13, 
1-7, where Paul speaks on the power of 
authority and on the duty of subjects. 
Because it is the one great exception, 
this section of the letter to the Romans 
takes an added importance. 

a. The first line distinguishes clearly 
and unmistakably between personal 
and social ethics. Paul has spoken in the 
12th chapter about love as the funda- 
mental commandment for the members 
of the community. The chapter ends 
with the inculcation that the Christian 
should not offer resistance to evil nor 
seek to revenge himself. The teaching 
on authority follows directly after'—we 
believe the authority he refers to is that 
of the state—and the duty to obey it. 
While the individual Christian is com- 
manded to forego revenge and resistance 
as a self-evident expression of love, it 
is now expressly stated that in carrying 
out the command of God the state must 
offer resistance and take revenge. One 
may say indeed that because the state 
has taken over these activities, and in- 
deed monopolized them, that the in- 
dividual Christian is able to renounce 
resistance and revenge. 

b. Paul describes the aim and the func- 
tion of the state with great reserve. He 
limits himself to essentials. The state 
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does what it does “for good.” We could 
perhaps express it as “welfare.” Punish- 
ing evil and rewarding good is a moral 
function, even if it is an elementary and 
primitive one, and a good which is nec- 
essary for human life. It is for this rea- 
son that the Christian must recognize 
the necessity for the state and its order 
and consent to it. Paul goes even further. 
He calls the state a minister of God, 
and its functionaries, those who exer- 
cise civil force, the servants of God. The 
Christian is therefore commanded to 
have respect for civil functionaries and 
obedience and subordination to the will 
of the state for the sake of God's will. 
That this duty of obedience has its lim- 
itations is not expressly mentioned here 
by Paul, but he doubtless presumed that 
this was self-evident to the Christian 
community (cf. Acts 5, 29). 


c. At the same time it is said that the 
state is an instrument of God, it is also 
said that it is not autonomous. Above 
it stands the will of God, in whom the 
free choice of the state has its self-evi- 
dent boundaries. If Paul did not ex- 
pressly use the concept of “justice” to 
characterize this boundary, as we might 
expect, it is because Paul used the word 
‘justice’ to characterize the theme of the 
entire letter to the Romans, that is the 
justice of God which is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. The justice of the state is seen 
as a temporal thing which is quite dif- 
ferent. The justice of God, which is the 
major theme of the letter to the Romans, 
is identical with the love of God which 
is revealed and bestowed in Christ. It is 
however significant that in this connec- 
tion, speaking of the authority of the 
state and the duty of the subject (one 
does not speak of the responsibility of 
citizens in a Roman state) Paul refers 
to the will of God but not to Jesus 
Christ. The state belongs to Aion hutos, 
that is, to the world from which Jesus 
Christ has come to redeem us. It is not 








surprising, therefore, that there is little 
talk of Jesus Christ in the realm of the 
state, just as there is little talk of his 
redeeming love or of the love of Chris- 
tians stemming from His love, who offer 
no resistance and take no revenge. It is 
expressly stated that the state with its 
power of punishment is an instrument 
of vengeful emotions, of God’s wrath. 
Revenge, reprisal and resistance to evil 
are forbidden to Christians because they 
stand under the love of Jesus Christ; 
conversely the state is commanded to 
perform these same actions because it 
is the instrument of God’s wrath. 


d. Thus this one example indicates 
how Paul's social ethics—he uses the state 
as his example—differ from his personal 
ethics. While the entire ethics of the per- 
son can be summed up in the one word 
“love,” principles of an entirely differ- 
ent sort determine social ethics which 
can be summed up in the phrase “aim 
of the thing.” Indeed it is evident that 
it would be madness to command the 
state to love. “The state knows nothing 
of love” (Karl Barth). Love which does 
not repay or revenge would dissolve the 
state. The application of the command- 
ment of love to the state is identical with 
anarchy. 


e. These conclusions might make it 
appear that a dualism exists which 
threatens the unity of the person. One 
thing is asked of the Christian in his 
personal life and another is demanded 
of him as a subject in relation to the 
citizens of his state. Above both com- 
mandments, however, stands the will of 
God. The dualism is not the metaphysi- 
cal dualism of the religion of Zarathus- 
tra, but it is the duality of Aion hutos 
and Aion melloén, of the preservation 
of the world and the salvation of the 
world. It is the same God who saves the 
world in Jesus Christ who preserves the 
world through others, through the state. 
Behind this duality, which is truly pres- 
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ent for ethics and hence for the action 
of Christians, there stands a unity which 
ultimately removes the duality. It is the 
unity of the will of God in His desire 
to create and preserve and His will to 
save which has been revealed to us by 
Christ. This victory over dualism, which 
a Christian gains by indirectly subordi- 
nating the work of the state and his obe- 
dience to the state to the will of God, 
corresponds on the human side to the 
thought that the state must work for 
“the good.” This is also the way in which 
Christian ethics must harmonize per- 
sonal ethics and ethical forms for insti- 
tutions and organizations. The Christian 
as citizen of a state, whether subject or 
statesman, must always keep in sight the 
end of the state, remembering that love 
which neither resists nor revenges is de- 
manded of him as a person. At the same 
time, however, he knows that his obedi- 
ence to this state must ultimately, if in- 
directly, serve love. The Christian then 
always stands under the command of 
God, but when it concerns his position 
in the state or his political activity, he 
knows that he is not to follow the com- 
mand of love directly—if he did, the 
state would collapse—but he must keep 
in mind the end of the state, and then 
carry on politics which embody justice 
in the order of reality. He may under- 
stand this task as a service to people and 
to all peoples, and finally even as (al- 
though indirect) obedience to the com- 
mandment of love. 

f. It is evident that from this point, 
from the kingdom of God as it is un- 
derstood in faith, even the end of the 
state takes on a breadth and a profun- 
dity in its expression of love. It is true 
in the sense of the words by Pestalozzi 
that instead of nationalizing humanity, 
it humanizes the state. The idea of the 
welfare state as an improvement over 
the mere constitutional state has its ori- 
gin in the Christian idea of love as the 
highest goal. 
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A’ LAST we have found some ground 
on which, without illusion, we can 
pose the question of an international 
ethics. This freedom from illusion in 
posing the question is a prerequisite for 
having the voice of the church taken 
seriously by the world. Surely there are 
enough men who would improve the 
world, along the lines of our theme, who 
hand their phantastic-idealistic plans to 
those who must deal with them and who 
understandably ignore them. Our earlier 
conclusions show that we may not ex- 
pect to find direct answers to our ques- 
tion in holy scripture. If the social-ethi- 
cal problem of the state is treated direct- 
ly as a theme in only one place in the 
bible, we cannot be surprised that the 
problem of international relations lies 
beyond the horizon of prophets and 
apostles. We must of necessity, then, 
take the indirect path of “extrapola- 
tions” and conclusions after the fact. 


1. The first thing we must become 
aware of is the fact that the problem of 
regulating peoples as a whole is as far 
away as possible from the center of bib- 
lical revelation. His relation to civil 
force is always a practical question press- 
ing upon every Christian because he 
must seek a way to unify his role as a 
subject or a citizen of a national state 
with his Christian faith, and his obedi- 
ence to his Lord Jesus Christ with his 
obedience to the civil power, and he 
must also decide just what he must hold 
back from the latter. (This is the prob- 
lem of Romans 13, 1 ff.) The question 
of regulating populations is much far- 
ther removed from his own responsibili- 
ty. On the other hand the Christian, like 
every man in his natural existence, is 
so directly threatened by chaos, that the 
absence of a real order among nations 
seems to him like a constant threat of 
war. He is, therefore, interested in order 
among nations at least and above all 
through a desire for peace. As a Chris- 
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tian, however, he has beyond this desire 
an especially serious moral concern, for 
he knows that war is the maximal con- 
trast to the love which has been revealed 
to him by Jesus Christ as the essence of 
true life. 


2. The basic essence of the state lies in 
its creation of a peaceful order through 
the monopolization of force. This 
thought is implicit in Romans 13. Kill- 
ing and brutal force have been bypassed 
because the state has to some extent suc- 
ceeded in seizing and maintaining a 
monopoly of coercive force, and also 
because it bound this force to the law. 
It succeeded, however, only in the course 
of struggles which lasted hundreds and 
even thousands of years. This point must 
be made clear, so that we may know 
what peace has cost and what it still 
costs. It is understandable, therefore, 
that hopes for world peace, when they 
are not simply vague sentimentalities, 
most frequently take on this form: hope 
for a world organization through which 
the use of force among nations could 
be bound by law, and which would in 
similar fashion by the monopolisation 
of force establish an order of peace, even 
if it were imperfect peace. Instead of 
anarchic force it would substitute force 
bound to the law. Since this view corre- 
sponds to the logic of Romans 13, we 
may say that this idea agrees with Chris- 
tian thought. At the same time it can 
be understood independently of Chris- 
tian faith. All peoples—whatever may be 
their religion—have understood and en- 
thusiastically advocated the idea of a 
union of all nations; the creation of an 
order of peace through the law, aboli- 
tion of war through the establishment 
of a lawful order standing above in- 
dividual nations. This would be a first 
ethical postulate which, proceeding from 
the Christian west, could become a pos- 
tulate of an international moral code. 


3. This poses a second problem: the 





state as a servant of God cannot be its 


own end. No state, no people exist for 
their own sake. A supra-national order 
presupposes the self-limitation of the 
sovereignty of individual states. Surrend- 
er of the absolute value of the individu- 
al nation or state not only contradicts 
national egoism and the egocentrism 
of all peoples but it also opposes the 
ethics of those nations which have gone 
so far as to divinize their own state and 
people (cf. the Japanese state religion). 
The demand for the surrender of sover- 
eignty of individual nations and states, 
therefore, can only be accomplished in 
a struggle with such a national or pop- 
ular ethos. Despite this fact it is already 
clear today that this idea of a higher 
unity limiting both nation and people 
could already gain some footing not only 
among Christian nations but among all 
peoples, as it is a reversal of the facts 
of their experience, which even among 
the Christian peoples of the west is with 
difficulty set against their national ego- 
ism and egocentricity. The idea as a 
moral postulate is one that is not bound 
to any religion but can be grasped by 
human reason as an evident postulate. 
It belongs to an international ethos. 


4. This limitation of sovereignty calls 
at the same time for the recognition of 
law in the supra-national realm. The 
idea of international Jaw not only cor- 
responds to the natural wish for peace, 
it is an idea which is customary as well. 
Just as the individual in a particular 
state is bound by the law of his state 
and knows that he is so bound, so too 
are all people bound by the idea of in- 
ternational law and know themselves to 
be so bound even if such a law does not 
yet exist in fact. 

The Christian, in his relation to the 
Christian Church, knows the basis of 
this bond. It lies precisely where the 
boundary of sovereignty lies: in the will 
of God whose servant the state is. This 





idea of universal law is one that can 
be grasped and accepted independently 
of Christian belief. It is the task of the 
Church to free this idea from its origin 
in faith, and make it valid as a moral 
idea conforming to the principle of co- 
operation with other believers and non- 
believers. 


5. This limitation of national sover- 
eignty has however a positive hypothesis: 
a community of people and states. This 
principle may not of course be grasped 
in the sense of a community that is final 
and perfect, for such a community can 
only exist “in Christ,” and hence only 
under the hypothesis of Christian knowl- 
edge and Christian faith. On the other 
hand the idea of a family of nations is 
at least useful for people everywhere in 
its analogical resemblance to a natural 
family. If this idea strongly held also 
presupposed the Christian faith in crea- 
tion—God, the creator of all men and 
peoples, God, the father of all mankind 
—whom man, split up into many reli- 
gions and in part into an entirely un- 
believing world, cannot claim as an ac- 
tual possession of knowledge, then this 
idea of a community of nations, al- 
though it surely springs from biblical 
faith, can also be understood and af- 
firmed by people all over the world who 
do not share this faith. 

The idea of community which is cen- 
tral to Christian belief and directly 
bound to the center of belief means that 
the individual parts of a whole are 
bound by destiny (for better or for 
worse) and solidly (so that the welfare 
of one involves that of the other, and 
the guilt of the other is also one’s own). 
Applied to the problem of nations and 
states, this would mean a positive com- 
plement to the idea of limiting sover- 
eignty. But its significance extends even 
further. It would mean for example, 
that even the guilt of any one nation, 
which in recent times has played such 
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an enormous role, would never be seen 
merely as the guilt of an individual na- 
tion, but would be recognized as the 
common guilt of the others as well. Sim- 
ilarly the need of one would be made 
the need of the others. Above all, it 
would mean that the formation of in- 
ternational relations would be recog- 
nized as a common task. Thus would 
the idea of community lead on beyond 
the sterility of the legal point of view, 
without allowing itself to be labeled 
utopian. 


HESE ARE, it seems to me, the prin- 

ciples which have historically and 
materially arisen from Christian faith, 
but which, once found, present univer- 
sal rational evidence and hence are clear 
to non-believers and to those of differ- 
ent beliefs. There are, however, other 
moral postulates, equally rooted in 
Christian faith, and equally valid in- 
dependently of that faith, which are of 
only indirect international significance. 
Besides, many of these postulates have 
already become the subject of interna- 
tional conversation and have even be- 
come a part of international law. They 
do not relate directly to the internation- 
al conduct of nations and states, but 
they are of such a universal nature that 
they form the basis for a relation be- 
tween the single individual and the 
single state as well for the interrelations 
of all people. 

1. The idea of the dignity of the per- 
son, as someone to be respected for him- 
self, regardless of the race, culture or 
social group to which he belongs. This 
idea has a double origin historically, in 
late Greek philosophy among the Stoics 
and in Judaeo-Christian belief. The rea- 
sons for human dignity are not the same 
in these two cases, but historically they 
have united into one stream which 
formed a foundation for the humanism 
of the West. The idea of the dignity of 
the person gained an entry into Asia 
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and Africa in the nineteenth century 
with followers of the most diverse reli- 
gions. 

2. Even more significant historically 
is an idea derived from the previous 
one—that of human rights—which has 
been largely understood as rights of free- 
dom independent of the law or the reli- 
gion of any people, rights which should 
be recognized by states as “fundamen- 
tal,” unconditional and inalienable. 


8. Further derived from human rights 
are the ideas of equality and freedom 
as moral postulates (not as metaphysical 
theories). These ideas, which stand in 
irreconcilable opposition to certain reli- 
gions and national ideologies (e.g. caste 
systems) have nevertheless penetrated all 
nations and create everywhere the fer- 
ment of revolution to the extent that 
they are not rigidly defined or limited. 
The idea of freedom understood as ab- 
solute freedom necessarily leads to an- 
archy and consequently to self-destruc- 
tion. It is therefore necessary to under- 
stand these ideas in the relative, limited 
meaning which they have in their Chris- 
tian context. The Christian concepts of 
freedom and equality contain their limi- 
tation: man is free and all men are equal 
“in Christ.” This explanation and this 
limitation is understandable only to 
faith, and so it cannot be made a con- 
stituent part of an international moral 
code. Understood as a universal moral 
principle, it must be stated: man is des- 
tined to freedom which is at the same 
time limited by the freedom of others— 
men are equal in their ultimate destiny, 
but unequal in respect to the different 
amount and different kind of ability 
they have to serve all the others. 

The ideas of freedom and equality 
have both found entry today into all na- 
tions and act as dynamic forces for re- 
organization. One can say indeed that 
they are destructive ferments of revolu- 
tion everywhere where they are not lim- 








ited, and, on the other hand, construc- 
tive when their limitations have been 


clearly grasped: free for service, free 
from despotism and tyranny, equal for 
service, but not equal in service. 

4. There is one idea, however, which 
has recently become a political slogan 
and has even been included in certain 
international legal documents which we 
must avoid as an extension of the idea 
of freedom which cannot be sanctioned 
by the Christian Church: self-determina- 
tion of nations, which means that the 
idea of freedom in its unlimited form 
is carried over to collective groups in- 
stead of individuals. This principle 
ought rather to mean: self-determina- 
tion of that nation which does not con- 
tradict the freedom of others, in other 
words a freedom which has a boundary 
determined by the freedom of others. 
Without this restriction and limitation 
the postulate of self-determination is 
nothing other than an invitation to 
world anarchy. 


5. This last point has already indi- 
cated the danger that ethical postulates 
may take on the form of political prin- 
ciples and become ideologies of great 
power yet possessing doubtful ethical 
value. Slogans like “colonialism,” “im- 
perialism,” even the idea of democracy, 
unless they are exactly defined and care- 
fully circumscribed become = slogans 
whose popularity and frequent usage 
stand in inverse proportion to their ethi- 
cal clarity. The Church should refrain 
from proposing them as postulates of 
an international moral code. 

6. Let us conclude with a few thoughts 
of a general nature. The overall agree- 
ment with the idea of human rights 
gives us two such ideas: First of all it 
proves how strong, one may even say 
how universal is the resonance which 
such ideas find with members of other 
religions and even with people who offi- 
cially declare atheism to be the basis 


of their national system, despite the fact 
that these ideas unquestionably grew on 
Christian soil. On the other hand, his- 
tory since the acceptance of human rights 
as the preamble of international law 
shows how little such agreement means 
when it touches upon the actions of 
peoples and nations. 


Nothing could be more mistaken than 
to attribute a direct practical significance 
to the drawing up of an international 
ethos. But it would be disastrous to con- 
clude that non-observance of such sol- 
emn principles would make them worth- 
less and unworkable. Even if people and 
nations cynically ignore the principles 
they have accepted, or, what is worse, 
just mouth them hypocritically, the fact 
that they know them and have once 
professed acceptance of them has great 
importance in the long run. Ideas have 
power reaching out even over genera- 
tions and over the group of leaders who 
have hypocritically or more or less super- 
ficially accepted them. Many of these 
ideas stemming from the Christian west 
have already penetrated eastern lands 
without their traditional Christian roots, 
and have begun to influence eastern le- 
gal institutions or have been adopted as 
part of a program of public education. 
Thus an indirect process of Christian- 
ization goes on which is perhaps, from 
a pragmatic, world-historical view, even 
more important than the preaching of 
the Gospel by the Church mission. It 
is a seed sown to the future, whose fruits 
no one is able to measure. 


On the other hand it would be equal- 
ly wrong to undervalue the work of the 
Christian mission towards the formation 
of an international ethos, even though 
its effects are more indirect. Wherever 
a really living Christian community in 
the sense of the ecclesia of the New Tes- 


tament comes into existence, a spirit 
grows with and in it which is able to 
work only according to the meaning of 
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an international ethos even if the prob- 
lems of international relations lie far 
away from the individual Christian. This 
was certainly true in the case of the New 
Testament. 

The Gospel is not preached in order 
to create a better international ethos. 
This is far more an unsought, indirect 
result proceeding from it, all the more 
so since in every Christian congregation 
strong hope in the coming of the King- 
dom of God must be made living and 
the thought of Romans 13 must neces- 
sarily continue to make the distinction 
between an individual and a social ethos. 
It is not by mixing eschatological hope 
in the future and the sober recognition 
of the task of the state and of interna- 
tional law that the great goal will be 
served. The Church will become far 
more just and obedient to the will of 
her Lord by recognizing the difference 
between these two tasks, but at the same 
time by seeing within this difference the 
necessity of both. 


translated by SALLY S. CUNNEEN 
FOOTNOTES 


1 The thesis of Guenther Dehn that Romans 
13, 1 refers to the angelic power has certainly 
started considerable discussion. But this is ir- 
relevant from the ethical point of view, for in 
Romans 13, 1, the authority is surely that of 
the powers of the state. 

2In the metaphysical-religious philosophy of 
stoicism the idea of the dignity of the person 
derives from the thought that every man has 
a share of divine reason. In biblical belief on 
the other hand, it derives from the thought 
that man has been created according to the 
image of God, which for Christians is identical 
with Jesus Christ. That the stoic idea (partici- 
pation) has a somewhat different content from 
the biblical idea (relation) does not need to 
be elaborated here. (cf. Emil Brunner, Gerecht- 
igheit, 1943). 

8 The absolute concept of freedom—man is 
free in general and in every relation—is the 
basic idea of Sartre’s philosophy, which is open- 
ly nihilistic, for man has no moral law above 
him which binds him. His freedom is the free- 
dom of God, and therefore cannot be joined 
with recognition of God. 








A REFLECTION on the co-existence of 
the Christian and the non-Christian 
ought to place itself under the aegis of 
two personalities of our time who ex- 
perienced this problem in all its depth: 
Simone Weil and Emmanuel Mounier. 
The great concern of the life of Simone 
Weil was the relationship of Christian- 
ity to the non-Christian world of anti- 
quity and to the non-Christian world 
of our time. If this imperious young girl 
remained on the threshold of the 
Church, if she refused baptism, it was 
partly in order not to separate herself, 
in her own words, “from the immense 
and unhappy mass of non-believers.” 
Emmanuel Mounier was also constant- 
ly preoccupied by the common work to 
be accomplished by Christians and non- 
Christians, and never allowed his faith 
to isolate him from those who did not 
share it. It seems that this feeling, with- 
out being pushed to the same extremes, 
is shared by many young Christians and 
is expressed in two ways. 


Characteristics of Present-day Faith 


They don’t want their faith to be a 
privilege, which for them has the con- 
notation of arrogance, special treatment 
or superiority—as if faith made them 
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members of a bourgeois élite. They say 
that faith cannot isolate them from the 
hazards and uncertainties of the adven- 
ture of life. It cannot dispense them 
from the obligation of fulfilling their 
creative role as human beings in the 
world. It does not set them apart from 
the common destiny. They wish to share 
and give themselves to what Simone 
Weil called the ‘misery of the world.’ 
The predestination, election, vocation 
given by God to the believer cannot have 
any other meaning than a heavier re- 
sponsibility in the lot of the world, an 
intenser participation in _ creation’s 
“groaning and travail of pain,” in the 
hope that nature itself “shall be deliv- 
ered from the servitude of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God” (Rom. 8:2). 

Accordingly, these young Christians 
wish to stretch to their limits the im- 
plications contained in the universality 
of their faith. This quality of faith 
should encourage them to be, according 
to Charles de Foucauld’s formula, ‘world- 
brother.’ In this attitude of mind, every 
religion in the world should assume in 
the spiritual history of mankind a mean- 
ing that is not simply negative but posi- 
tive; every culture should enrich the ex- 
pression of faith and be enriched by 
faith—whence the great amount of re- 
search these last years on the part played 
by secular history in relation to sacred 
history, which has resulted in a wider 
and deeper comprehension of sacred his- 
tory itself. 


Current Pluralism 


This double-feeling we have just pre- 
sented is a wholesome reaction in a dif- 
ficult historical situation characterized 







by various forms of pluralism, which 
often enough come to full development 
in a laic environment. 

First, there is a pluralism of over-all 
notions about the world, man, life. Be- 
tween Marxism, Atheistic Humanism, 
and Christianity, there are oppositions, 
complete and irreducible. 

Then there is a pluralism in methods 
for analysis and criticism of reality. At 
the present moment, not only is it im- 
possible to find a common _ universal 
opinion on the meaning of the world, 
human destiny, or the purpose of life, 
but there does not exist any longer a 
generally accepted procedure to arrive 
at such a conclusion. Since the eight- 
eenth century, Europe has put her trust 
in reason alone, which was to be the 
supreme instrumental means employed 
for investigations and to ,become the 
creator of natural religion, morality, 
progress and happiness. But everyone 
knows this naive confidence was _ be- 
trayed. We witness today an ‘atomiza- 
tion’ of research methods, each one pur- 
suing its own task, without contact with 
each other; it has even become difficult 
to agree on a language or establish com- 
munication not only between the differ- 
ent disciplines but even within the same 
discipline, as in the case of psychology 
and philosophy. Some examples may be 
taken at random. The specialization 
within psychology is so refined that it 
can be questioned to what degree it is 
still concerned with man as a whole rath- 
er than with an aggregate of quantita- 
tive energies. No one is ignorant of the 
quarrels between the sectaries of Freud 
or within the ranks lined up against him 
by the disciples of Jung. In philosophy, 
the term ‘existence’ denotes for Heideg- 
ger death-contingency; for Jaspers, the 
limiting-situation of liberty; for Saint 
Thomas, the positive actuality of each 
being; for Gabriel Marcel, an opening 
onto faith and hope; for Sartre, nega- 
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tion of being. Likewise, truth is no long- 
er for everyone the act of judgment 
which establishes the agreement between 
thought and reality; for the existential- 
ist it is the act of creation of a value, 
and for the Marxist, the practical ex- 
pediency of the revolutionary dialectic. It 
is the same for the word ‘transcendence,’ 
which no longer designates a being or 
a state above that of this world or above 
man; instead, it is evaluation of man 
as subject who conquers his materiality 
as object, or there is even the ‘trans- 
descendence’ of Jean Wahl, a sort of bio- 
logical ecstasy of irrational forces. 

This situation is just as evident in the 
realm of art. It would be impossible to 
find here a universal canon of beauty. 
Furthermore, at every turn, there is a 
tendency towards the destruction of nat- 
ural forms and to purely arbitrary acts 
of creation. 

Finally there is a pluralism of social 
and political systems which, again, are 
oiten linked to a total concept of life 
and which pose tragic questions to Chris- 
tians. Reflect on the situation of Chris- 
tians in China, Poland and Hungary. 
Should they choose martyrdom, resist- 
ance, or collaboration? 

How is pluralism, as it actually exists, 
to be judged? All too often it is evalu- 
ated by Christians as merely intellectual 
anarchy or spiritual impoverishment, 
whereas it may also be a sign of cultural 
riches and may constitute a summons 
from Divine Providence to new tasks. 
We should take care lest our legitimate 
desire for unity transform itself into the 
wish to dominate; we should watch that 
the myth of a unified society, which 
would include all men, is not a ration- 
alization of our resentment and incom- 
petence when faced with values which 
we ourselves have been incapable of 
producing or assimilating. 

The investigation and understanding 
of pluralism, and the possibilities of col- 
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laboration should be based first of all 
on respect for the different orders of 
truth. Paul Ricoeur writes: “On the lev- 
el of life as actually lived in a civiliza- 
tion, the spirit of truth is to respect the 
complexity of the different orders of 
truth.”! This does not prevent search- 
ing and yearning for the unity of truth 
—and occasionally the joy of realizing it 
—but this unification must not be 
achieved prematurely, illegitimately, or 
through the violence that Ricoeur terms 
a clerical synthesis or a political syn- 
thesis. Clerical synthesis is that which 
attains to an identity of thought, thanks 
to moral or physical pressure, by calling 
on ecclesiastical authority in questions 
of philosophy, science, or politics when 
these questions are independent of reli- 
gious issues; it does not show sufficient 
respect for the autonomy of these dis- 
ciplines in their own domain. Political 
synthesis obtains the same degree of con- 
formity by putting civil authority into 
play. As a matter of fact, the Commu- 
nist party offers the most striking exam- 
ples when it intervenes as a_ political 
force into the problems of religion, phi- 
losophy, biology, or art. Confronted by 
these arbitrary syntheses, 


... the violent rupture of truth con- 
stitutes a good. On one hand, it in- 
dicates alertness to all possible ways 
of arriving at truth, the full-circle vis- 
ta of man’s intelligence. On the other 
hand, it signifies the purification of 
truth by the Word; the Word of cre- 
ation and of re-creation is not the ter- 
minology of science, not a cosmology, 
not even a morality or aestheticism. 
It is of another order.” 


From his vantage point the historian 
Herbert Butterfield writes: 


... Where the mind of the group pre- 
dominates and the spirit of the herd 
keeps men close together a certain sol- 
idarity can certainly be achieved for 
a time even in the higher reaches of 
thought or speculation. But if it is 





not true that civilisation always moves 
towards a higher differentiation of 
personality—and towards a greater re- 
spect for individual people, or for the 
options they make at the highest lev- 
els of thought and decision—it is cer- 
tain that a Christian civilisation must 
move in this direction, especially as 
the element of voluntariness is bound 
to be an important factor in a reli- 
gion so personal and intimate. 


Pascal used to say that, if God hand- 
picks our instructors, we must certainly 
respond fully to them. The events of 
life, infallibly, have the purpose of 
teaching—not only occurrences affecting 
the individual but those that involve us 
collectively. The divisive situation of 
the world today is an interrogation, an 
inquiry into the nature of our being 
and of our conduct and, consequently, 
a bid from Divine Providence. This is 
not the moment to react by bemoaning 
the past; instead, there should be efforts 
toward new forms of awareness and of 
approach. It is in this way that personal 
free choice in faith, the role of lay peo- 
ple, the presence and the witnessing ex- 
ample of the Christian in non-Christian 
surroundings, are all called to exercise 
a greater influence than in the past. It 
is not mere coincidence that the theol- 
ogy of faith, of the lay state, and of per- 
sonal testimony has developed in these 
last years. It is the development in de- 
tail of an answer to the divine goad of 
circumstances. No longer can there be 
evasion of the give-and-take between 
Christians and non-Christians and the 
tensions this interchange implies. The 
tension between truth in multiplicity 
and unity in truth is never completely 
and definitively resolved here in this 
world, where there is the complexity of 
man and the irregular course of events; 
it is the tension between the absolute 
character of faith and the intervention 
of a choice which faith holds to be per- 
sonal and free. But these tensions should 


not be matter of surprise unless we for- 
get that the Church is militant in this 
world and not yet the Church truly 
Triumphant. In fact, it is possible to 
have exterior triumphs that are interior 
failures. In her present pilgrim state, the 
Church continues in each Christian the 
passion and cross of Christ. Truth and 
the unity associated with truth are in 
this life at the seedling stage. Later, in 
the eschatological time of definitive 
achievement, they will make a brilliant 
appearance. Just as Christ’s divinity was 
veiled in the flesh, so, in this interme- 
diate period, truth carries on in humble, 
secret, mysterious guise. It is not yet a 
domain over which we have entire pos- 
session, but it is the highest objective 
value to which we are permitted to de- 
vote ourselves from this day forth; we 
can do this with the certitude that its 
sway extends far beyond our line of 
vision and our powers. 


False Solutions of Co-existence 


Taking into consideration the double 
attitude evoked earlier in this article and 
the objective facts of pluralism which 
have been mentioned, it may be asked 
what are the possible principles and at- 
titudes founded on truth for co-exist- 
ence. First of all, false solutions must 
be discarded. No light can come from 
any type of syncretism, eclecticism, rela- 
tivism, or liberalism. All these unshape- 
ly conciliations distort the truths under 
discussion and they deny the absolute 
character of truth. It is frequently heard 
nowadays that one religion is as good 
as another, that all mystics are alike, 
that there is a fundamental identical ex- 
perience that all doctrines express each 
in its own way, that all the philosophies 
say the same thing. These over-simplifi- 
cations are not only out of harmony 
with faith in the plenitude of Christ, 
but they cannot stand up under appli- 
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cation either of strict analytical meth- 
ods or of tenets of a sound philosophy 
which gives to each reality its proper- 
ties. This route, a seemingly wide open 
thoroughfare, only leads to the scrap- 
ping of convictions and becoming mired 
in spurious solutions. From time to time, 
in the course of history, certain Chris- 
tians have tried to bring their faith in 
line with a particular state of culture 
of their own time by dressing it up in 
the intellectual hand-me-downs of that 
period, The only result of these attempts 
is the debasement of faith to the value 
of humanistic culture and the impossi- 
bility of finding creative and up-to-date 
solutions which can meet the ‘anguish 
of the times.’ Thus the influence of 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, or Heidegger in 
theology has often led the way only to 
the destruction of a theology of revela- 
tion in favor of a religious philosophy. 
Every principle of co-existence proposed 
to us must be an endeavour to fathom 
faith itself, not to deny it, or to discard 
its absolute character as outmoded. 


Authenticity of the Faith 


: MORE WE WANT to be firm and 

fearless in squaring our faith with 
the new problems of our era, the more 
that faith must be integrated, authentic 
and strong. 


This necessity challenges us to begin 
by purifying our faith from all false 
representations which weigh it down or 
dull it, whether sentimental or intellec- 
tual; from all the social compromises 
which belie its transcendence (bourgeois 
Capitalist economy or socialistic econ- 
omy; colonialism or nationalism). This 
hard labor, to which we are forced part- 
ly by the disappearance of many of the 
intellectual and social structures which 
formerly gave human support to faith, 
causes us to pass through crises and 
blackouts but it does make us come back 
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to the starkness of the living Word ot 
God, as piercing as a sword; it makes 
our faith resolute because more con- 
sciously received from God and inspired 
by Him; finally, it frees us from the new 
developments of the future. 


Once faith is released from an ideo- 
logical or sociological context—so stifling 
because not appertaining to the mystery 
of faith—it can acquire a more exact un- 
derstanding of religious truths. It is not 
always from the truths that non-Chris- 
tians recoil but from the disfigurations 
which we perpetuate when shaping these 
truths to our specifications. That is the 
reason that a deeper insight into the 
mystery of faith and the mystery of the 
Church prevents us from anticipating 
the final judgment, and trying to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the cockle as if we 
were already identified as good and all 
others as wicked. This Manichean con- 
cept of humanity would lead to a spirit 
of offensive crusade, which the Pope him- 
self denounces even when he admits— 
probably thinking of the Hungarian re- 
volt and its bloody overthrow by the 
U.S.S.R.—that defense is allowed against 
unjust aggression. 


For our part We, as head of the 
Church, have up to now avoided, just 
as we did in previous cases, calling 
Christendom to a crusade. We can, 
however, call for full understanding 
of the fact that, where religion is a 
vital living heritage, men do look 
upon the struggle unjustly forced 
upon them by their enemy as a cru- 
sade.* 


This more thorough comprehension 
of faith impels a sharp scrutiny to sift 
out what derives from truth and what 
derives from error in contemporary ideas 
and the contemporary situation. It is 
much easier to condemn en bloc than 
to apply oneself to the task of discrimi- 
nation and intellectual charity. Saint 
Paul has said to put everything to the 








test and retain whatever is good. Also, 
it is mecessary to guard against the il- 
lusion of being omniscient, of having 
nothing to learn, or, as will be shown 
in a moment, to look to faith—because 
that is the easy way out or because we 
are incompetent—for the solution of 
problems which do not fall within its 
jurisdiction. It is not enough, as people 
sometimes have believed, to perform a 
hasty synthesis between Christian 
thought and a current philosophical 
movement—for example, as in phenom- 
enology, to employ empirically a differ- 
ent method of research and analysis. 
What is required is an attempt at in- 
ternal assimilation of these movements 
and methods, and, after that, a genuine 
will to creative activity so that this 
world of the twentieth century may be 
restored to the more universal context 
of the history of Christian times. 


These few qualities of a faith trying 
to avoid bad-faith will allow the discern- 
ment of a co-existence in truth. Can it 
be true that a non-Christian has no place 
in a Christian universe or that the only 
role that he plays is that of tempter, ad- 
versary or goad? A non-Christian is al- 
ways very surprised when a Christian 
assures him what seems too good to be 
true, that it 1s possible that he, the non- 
Christian, is closer to God than the 
speaker. He suspects a logical fallacy or 
an unacceptable will of spiritual annexa- 
tion. Simone Weil writes: 


The belief that a man can be saved 
outside the visible Church requires a 
re-estimate of all the elements of faith 
under penalty of complete incoher- 
ence. The reason is that a whole edifice 
has been built round the contrary 
proposition and scarcely anyone to- 
day would dare to uphold the affir- 
mative statement. There are those 
who do not want to recognize the 
necessity for this revision. They fill 
in gaps with ersatz solder, glaring 
breaches of logic.‘ 
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Such a protest springs partly from faulty 
understanding of the mystery of faith, 
partly from ignorance. As a matter of 
fact, faith is primarily adhesion, beyond 
all formulas and terms, to the very real- 
ity of the divine mystery; it does not 
consist only in “believing this or that 
opinion.” Besides, the theses of invisi- 
ble membership in the Church, the sal- 
vation of “infidels,” implicit faith—these 
are traditional in Catholic philosophy 
and effect the soldering between the ab- 
solute necessity of being joined to the 
mystery of salvation in Christ and any 
estrangement from or misappreciation 
of a visible Church. 

The unbeliever does not understand 
these doctrines if he sees here only a 
spiritual annexation of members pushed 
through, someway or another, in spite 
of refusal, revolt or death. When the 
Christian assigns the non-Christian to 
the mystery of Christ, he places him in 
an objective reality which, to the eyes 
of faith, pertains exclusively neither to 
the Christian nor to the non-Christian 
but which has empire over both and ex- 
plains each to the other. For the believer, 
in the last analysis, the world and man 
can be accounted for only by reference 
to God. The believer can understand 
the unbeliever only by locating him in 
what for the believer is Reality itself. 
But we are here in a realm where there 
is no possible annexation because we 
are at the live centre of the mystery of 
liberty. 

At this point, the believer may be in 
just as deep a state of bewilderment, 
and so poses the question: “If someone 
can be saved outside the visible Church, 
what is the use of the Church?” Such 
a question coming from a Christian can 
be inspired only by a desire for the “least 
necessary,” not by a yearning for the 
“most possible.” It shows a weakening 
in moral integrity which aims to escape 
from a truth which cannot fail to be 
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seen so as to turn to a less exacting truth. 
In this fear of being the “dupe of God,” 
there seems to be also a feeling of that 
envy on which the parable of the Elev- 
enth Hour Workers in the Vineyard 
throws light—envy of those who do not 
bear “the heat and the burden of the 
day,” who come at closing time and re- 
ceive the same wage of Divine Mercy 
though they seem to have had an easier 
time. But in the moral order, and in par- 
ticular in the Christian ethos, quibbling 
does not make sense. Visible member- 
ship in the Church is not merely a mat- 
ter of more or less, of the Christian 
achieving with more abundant grace 
and ease the salvation that the non- 
Christian attains laboriously and 
through gloom. This is a fact but in- 
sufficient as adequate explanation. The 
truth toward which every conscience 
tends is the fullness of life, of light, of 
love. Consequently, it would be irra- 
tional to want to loiter outside, to plan 
to come back later when truth shows 
itself plainly in the Church. 

These remarks serve as introduction 
for the theological basis of co-existence. 
Any political applications that can or 
cannot be made are outside the scope 
of this consideration. The first sequence 
of reflections will throw light from the 
point of view of faith on the position 
of the non-Christian. It will display the 
mysterious unity of the whole human 
race in God, a real interchange among 
all its members, a reciprocal collabora- 
tion among all men. 


Theological Foundations 
of Co-existence 


The celebrated formula, “Outside the 
Church, no salvation,” has frequently 
been misunderstood. It does not mean 
that visible attachment to the Church is 
the only available and acceptable means 
of incorporation; on the contrary, every 
man of good will is invisibly united to 
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the Church. Membership in the Church 
does not require full awareness of the 
fact. As the encyclical Mystict Corporis 
has stressed, membership can exist also 
by desire and even when there is no 
knowledge of the Church. Furthermore, 
there exists what Msgr. Journet calls a 
“paradoxical membership” (une appur- 
tenance ‘paradoxale’) for those who in 
good faith fight the Church because they 
do not recognize its features. “Outside 
the Church, no salvation” does not, 
therefore, want to imply that only 
Catholics are saved and that only they 
belong to the Church, but that every 
really sincere soul, held off by invincible 
ignorance, necessarily joins itself to the 
mystery of the presence of God in hu- 
man nature; it means that this soul 
makes its contribution to the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. 


The problem is how to reconcile the 
necessity of the Church with the pos- 
sibility of being enlightened by God out- 
side the visible congregation, that is 
outside the body and soul of the Church. 
We say “the body and soul,” because 
the two are inseparable. The distinc- 
tion, often employed in the past, be- 
tween the body and the soul is cumber- 
some and expresses badly the indivisible 
reality of the Church. It is the entire 
body of Christ, visible and invisible, 
which possesses some dimensions which 
we cannot measure with bodily eyes. 
The necessity of the Church is evident, 
according to De Lubac, when salvation 
is viewed collectively for all mankind: 


... The human race is one. By our 
common origin and still more in vir- 
tue of our common destiny, we are 
members of the same body. Now it 
happens that the members live by the 
lite of the body. How, then, could 
there be salvation for the members 
if, supposing an impossibility, the 
body itself were not saved? But sal- 
vation for this body—for mankind— 
consists in taking on the form of 





Christ, and that is impossible except 
by means of the Catholic Church.® 


The visible Church, then, is the means 
ordained by Divine Providence for the 
supernatural unification of all men. 
Each individual case and theology’s ap- 
proach to its explanation, fit into the 
larger context—the necessity involving 
all mankind: 


... These explanations regain their 
full value and can be adopted with- 
out danger, once it is recognized, by 
interpreting them collectively, that, 
for humanity taken as a whole, there 
can be no salvation outside the 
Church; this is an absolute necessity, 
a necessary means to which there can 
be no exception.’ 


However, this collective interpretation 
must not make us forget the bond be- 
tween each personal destiny and the 
visible Church: Mystical Body of Christ, 
indivisible in every aspect. In an enlight- 
ening article, Saint Thomas writes: 


... It is the body of the Church made 
up of the men who have been from 
the beginning of the world and who 
will live until the end of the world. 
If we consider the whole time of the 
world in general, Christ is the Head 
of all men, but in different degrees, 
degrees marked off by different partici- 
pations in the mystery of grace. Just as 
there are no grounds for separating the 
Mystical Body of Christ from the visible 
body of the Church, so there are none 
for distinguishing between the individu- 
al necessity and the collective necessity 
for the Church. If Christ is the head of 
all men, all are ordained to the Mysti- 
cal Body in spite of different historical 
eras—before or after revelation®—and dif- 
ferent degrees of grace. This holds true 
even for those inaccurately styled ‘in- 
fidels’: 


Those who are unbaptized, though 
not actually within the Church, be- 
long to it potentially. And this poten- 
tiality is rooted in two things—first 





and principally, in the influence of 
Christ which is sufficient for the sal- 
vation of the whole human race; sec- 
ondly, in free will.!° 


In other words, by the very fact that he 
is free, man is already orientated, in- 
trinsically of course but no less really, 
towards the recognition of the mystery 
of love in which he is plunged wittingly 
or unwittingly. Here there comes to 
mind what Keats wrote about the imagi- 
nation: “The imagination can be com- 
pared to Adam’s dream—he awakened 
and found her truth.” In the same way, 
men are in Paradise with their eyes 
closed; they wake up and find it truth. 

There exists, then, a tremendous unity 
among men, a mystical communion, 
whether they are Christians or non- 
Christians. That is the reason that the 
‘infidels’ also play a part in the build- 
ing of the immense body which regen- 
erated mankind will form on the last 
day. They prepare the ground, they for- 
mulate certain truths. They keep expos- 
ing to the influence of grace new aspects 
of a nature whose exploration knows 
no end. Perhaps signs of this type of col- 
laboration can be found in history at 
the meeting of Christianity with pagan 
thought. What would theology be with- 
out Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus! The same 
holds today when some philosophies, er- 
roneous in part, are able to open up for 
us certain truths which, in turn, will 
give a better understanding of revela- 
tion and cause it to thrive intellectual- 
ly. Existential phenomenology, for ex- 
ample, has radically changed the ration- 
alistic concept of history, and everyone 
knows the importance of history in 
studies of religion. In the same way, cer- 
tain findings of Freud, with necessary 
corrections, now have permanent place 
in religious and pastoral psychology. 
These striking examples should be 
enough to indicate what should be the 
task of the Christian intellectual, what 
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should be the spirit in which he sets to 
work. And what holds true in the realm 
of thought is no less true on the plane 
of practical action. Besides the theologi- 
cal motives traced, the point can also 
be made by recourse to philosophical 
argument. 


Phenomenological Foundations 
of Co-extistence 


HIS SECOND SERIES of considerations Is 

more particularly concerned with 
values of civilization but this collabora- 
tion is based on the distinction in the- 
ology between nature and grace or, in 
phenomenology, the distinction between 
the sacred and the profane. The ever- 
renewed confusion between these two 
orders is the cause for a number of sup- 
posed problems and conflicts which 
could be eliminated at the start. 

The bed-rock foundation of co-exist- 
ence which presents itself on the human 
plane is not only the universality of 
rational nature but, as Gabriel Marcel 
has shown so well, the common destiny 
which exists for all men, a factor per- 
meating our whole nature down to the 
depths of our being. In spite of diver- 
sities of viewpoints found in the various 
philosophies, the disagreements on defi- 
nitions and terms, the divergence in con- 
clusions, just the same, there can be 
found great constants in the human or- 
der. Man is born, he loves, he suffers, 
and he knows that he will die. Heideg- 
ger’s reflection on death and the resto- 
ration from death by liberty so that lib- 
erty gives meaning to life, is a univer- 
sal truth from which each of us can de- 
rive profit even in another doctrinal 
context. When Sartre analyzes love and 
writes that the joy of love, when it does 
exist, is to feel justified in living, he 
highlights one of the aspects of love. 
Certainly we cannot admit all of Heideg- 
ger’s conclusions on death nor all of 
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those of Sartre on love, but it suffices 
for our discussion that they refer to 
fundamental experiences common to all 
mankind. Thus, beneath all divisive ele- 
ments, there exists a common brother- 
hood in the joys and sorrows of being 
alive which should be profoundly lived 
according to one’s conscience. 

If men have a common destiny, there 
is also a common life of work because 
together they create civilizations. It is 
in the analysis of the meaning and the 
structure of civilization that there ap- 
pears the ineluctable necessity of co- 
existence and collaboration. The full 
and detailed studies of M. Dondeyne 
dispenses us from further exposition 
here.'1! The important point for the 
Christian is to recognize that even the 
story of man has a meaning—the progres- 
sive liberation of man from all which 
enslaves him, and the recognition of 
man by man which is objectified in a 
world that is more just, more peaceful, 
more harmonious, in a world more 
worthy of man. Even while one does 
not lend himself to any illusion of a 
paradise on earth, and while believing 
that sin and its consequences remain in 
the world, the Christian should recog- 
nize that the role of man, an incomplete 
but real role, is to ‘humanize’ himself 
and ‘humanize’ the world. In this sense 
Sartre was right when he wrote: Man 
is the being by means of which the world 
exists. There is a secular side to history 
whose objective is to develop technical 
values, cultural values, moral values. 
The Christian’s duty is to do his part 
in the evolution of this history because 
the Christian way of life does not sup- 
press the human. In recent years theo- 
logians have devoted themselves to this 
matter in peaceful discussions. Transcen- 
dence-theologians recall that, strictly 


speaking, there is no autonomy for pro- 
fane history—it is entirely ordained to 
sacred history and is included in it. They 
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forget that earthly things have their own 
reality, a subsistence, and consequently, 
a type of history proper to themselves 
even if that history be ultimately or- 
dained to the Kingdom of God. Incar- 
nation-theologians insist on the stability 
of the present world and the continuum 
between the Kingdom on earth and the 
Kingdom of heaven. Péguy used to say, 
“The supernatural is carnal.” This sec- 
ond group has a tendency to exaggerate 
the continuity (Pére Teilhard de Char- 
din, for example), as if the Kingdom of 
God were the inevitable consequence of 
human advance and progress; as if the 
Kingdom were not a divine intervention 
dependent on nothing but God's free 
will. The solution is not found in the 
golden mean between these two ten- 
dencies but, paradoxically (as Chester- 
ton would have said), in pushing each 
to its extreme. He who is faithful to the 
meaning of created realities and respects 
their own finality, ultimately finds again 
the divine will which made them. In the 
same way, it is in obedience to all the 
requirements of faith that he again meets 
the world which he abandoned, so that 
he might bring it the liberation and the 
transfiguration of the children of God. 
If there exists a profane history, it has 
its own problems and its own solutions. 
The faith does not exempt us from seek- 
ing these solutions with other men be- 
cause faith cannot furnish the answers. 
The matter is neither the object nor 
the objective of faith, which are of a 
higher order. In a word, piety does not 
do away with technique. Certain Chris- 
tians, alarmed by the tremendous mate- 
rial development of the world today and 
by a kind of exaltation of matter with 
which these developments infect men, 
withdraw themselves into an evangelism 
which is very often ambiguous because 
it is not only an evangelism of faith but 
also one of culture: Saint Joseph's T- 
square and Gandhi's spinning wheel. 





They persuade themselves that good will 
sufhces for everything, that just a bit 
more charity in the hearts of men would 
like magic banish every problem—inter- 
national, political, economic and tech- 
nical. It is a dangerous illusion, just as 
idolatry of technique, no matter under 
what title, is dangerous. It is one thing 
to bear witness in the eyes of the world 
to perfect evangelical liberty, the most 
beautiful and the most necessary testi- 
mony of all, one which has unexpected 
reverberations; it is something else to 
transform the concrete conditions of 
men. The two tasks can very well be re- 
conciled but they must not be confused 
one with the other and, above all, it 
must not be assumed that one dispenses 
with the other. It is just at this point 
that there arise new threats, confusion 
of the religious and the profane, and 
the misuse of religious ends and pro- 
fane ends. 

Reliable approaches derive directly 
from the principles posited and those 
who wish to see them applied in an in- 
dividual case, can refer to the example 
of Emmanuel Mounier. Here is the full 
realization and integrity of faith; the in- 
volvement in history for which we are 
responsible, and the disinterestedness 
which judges with clarity in thoughtful- 
ness and prayer; the boldness and the 
daring which tries to work out prudent- 
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ly new solutions; respect for the free- 
dom of others which avoids projecting 
a “Vulture-God,” a destroyer of values 
and liberties because made to the image 
of our own mediocrity; intellectual char- 
ity which tends with all its powers to 
do the truth in love.!? 


Translated by F. A. McGowan 
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THE MEANING OF THE POPULATION 





PROBLEM OF THE WORLD 


> om IMPORTANCE that one must give 

to the “Inquiry Concerning Some 
Ethical Principles Relating to Human 
Reproduction” by Frank Lorimer, Jean 
Bourgeois-Pichat and Dudley Kirk, pub- 
lished here, gives me the opportunity 
to provide some marginal notes that will 
illustrate its purpose. 

The expected growth of the world 
population even according to minimum 
estimates, is of a kind that puts before 
humanity great problems the like of 
which it has never known before. It can 
be said that the world-population prob- 
lem forms the first world problem in 
history, as far as phenomena are con- 
cerned, the implications of which are of 
direct importance to the welfare of uni- 
versal humanity. 

The period of 1950-1980 will be char- 
acterized by an increase in world popu- 





The article by Prof. Zeegers and the 
one following it are both taken from 
SOCIAAL KoMPAS, an international review 
of Catholic social scientists, edited in 
Geneva (1957, No. 2). Dr. Zeegers, who 
ts editor of the review, is here introduc- 
ing a discussion of population problems 
which should be especially meaningful 
to readers of Cross CURRENTS who re- 
call DeCastro’s “The Black Book of 
Hunger” (Fall, 1957). The editors of 
Cross CURRENTS can only applaud the 
discriminating way in which Dr. Zeegers 
is calling attention to both Catholic and 
non-Catholic concerns in this area, and 
the high level of discussion on which 
Dr. Lorimer and his associates have 
presented their questions. 
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lation never before known in the his- 
tory of mankind. According to a con- 
servative estimate of the U.N.C. this 
growth will amount to some 1200 mil- 
lions. If the growth of the world popu- 
lation continues according to the trend 
of 1950, this growth would amount to 
more than 1% billions, that is a 
growth of the total world population 
from 214 billions to three billions in 
three decennaries. Mankind is, there- 
fore, confronted with the fact that the 
world population will probably double 
itself in a space of about 50-60 years. 
This fact can be understood—but its 
political, economic, cultural and reli- 
gious consequences surpass our ability 
to cope adequately with these world- 
wide problems. 

Assuming that the world population 
continues to increase during the next 
3-5 decennaries according to the nor- 
mal trend, the world-population prob- 
lem can be faced either pessimistically 
or optimistically, according to our abili- 
ties to prevent political and social catas- 
trophes. 

The pessimistic attitude apparently 
necessitates looking for solutions mainly 
in the modern manner of controlling 
births in a drastic way. The optimistic 
attitude, however, concentrates on the 
responsibility of the world to provide 
economic and related political and ethi- 
cal conditions for the material and cul- 
tural well-being of the expected world 
population. 

I am speaking here of “attitudes” be- 
cause, as with the “nature-nurture” prob- 
lem, the scientific justification of the 
viewpoints in the evaluation of the facts 


are already influenced by philosophical 
and religious convictions. 

Clearly the distinction between a pes- 
simistic and an optimistic attitude with 
regard to the solution of the world-pop- 
ulation problem exhibits a somewhat ar- 
tificial character. Both attitudes have ex- 
treme representatives. Between the two 
extremes, however, there are numerous 
demographers, economists and _ sociolo- 
gists who are looking for a solution to 
the world-population problem in a 
broad number of measures in various 
sections of political and social life. In 
the choice of these measures the im- 
portance attributed to the influence of 
the size of the population will be af- 
fected by their religious background. 

The Catholic social scientist will be 
inclined, by reason of his religious and 
moral convictions, to consider the in- 
crease of the world-population as a fact 
that puts before mankind difficult but 
not insoluble problems. The Catholic 
is convinced that creation originates in 
God. This conviction implies, moreover, 
that man, by meditation on this order 
of creation can not only obtain a knowl- 
edge of the Uncreated Origin, but also 
(and through this knowledge) an insight 
into the finality of the order of crea- 
tion: the norm for natural human be- 
havior. From this fundamental thought 
the world-population problem presents 
itself to the Catholic social scientist as 
a problem of the human race and its 
unique development in the cosmos; here 
the whole hierarchy of things and all 
the aims of creation have come into the 
problem. Out of this synthetic basic at- 
titude, which guarantees an objective 
perception of the phenomena in their 
totality, the scientific isolation of them, 
or even of their special aspects, can be 
realized without losing perspective on 
the connections of the phenomena. A 
deeper knowledge of the principles of 
the order of creation enriches knowl- 
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edge of this order, but the final mean- 
ing of the parts can be comprehended 
only by seeing them in their entirety. 

The growing tendency in Western 
countries (which are beginning to influ- 
ence non-Western countries also) to re- 
duce the world-population problem to 
a simple problem of human procrea- 
tion removes it from the field of the 
metaphysical sciences, proper to it by 
reason of its specific human aspects. The 
biologic isolation of human procreation 
denies its human character, that sur- 
passes the biologic. ‘The overall increase 
in humanity can be understood only if 
it is seen as subordinate to the meaning 
of the development of the universal com- 
munity of mankind itself. It is this 
meaning which gives order and struc- 
ture to all human activities. Sapientis 
est ordinare: because he is a human be- 
ing, man can act in the light of the pro- 
foundest principles. This also concerns 
his procreative activities. 

The Catholic social scientist sees the 
quantitative growth of mankind as an 
expression of the meaning of the devel- 
opment of mankind, as well as a con- 
dition to fulfil this meaning. This ful- 
filment requires human effort in all 
fields of human activities directed to- 
wards human self-realization: in the 
field of philosophical reflection as well 
as in moral behavior in the family, the 
community, the state and the interna- 
tional community. The position of the 
Catholic social scientist with respect to 
the question of world-wide responsibil- 
ity is that, without neglecting his own 
responsibility, he has to reflect and to 
cooperate with people of “good will,” 
even if those people, by reason of dif- 
ferent religious or philosophical atti- 
tudes, defend opinions which are for 
him entirely or partly unacceptable, but 
which opinions form the starting point 
for the scientific comprehension of a 
problem which concerns the responsibil- 
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ity of all. This cooperation may lead to 
a better understanding of their mutual 
standpoints. The Catholic has the posi- 
tive duty to do whatever is possible to 
communicate his spiritual beliefs, with 
patience and psychological understand- 
ing, and to explain them to others in 
a comprehensive way. I should like to 
remind Catholics of the words of R. P. 
de Lestapis: 


Soyons donc indulgents pour les hom- 
mes sincéres et de bonne volonté qui 
n’arrivent pas 4 partager notre point 
de vue catholique. Essayons comme 
sociologues ou psychologues de gag- 
ner eur audience en adoptant leur 
approche. Sachons en tout cas qu'il 
faut une grande dose de disponibi- 
lité pour préter attention et inté- 
rét A notre situation, qui n’est pas 
“sagesse de ce monde,” mais “scan- 
dale pour les Juifs et joie pour les 
paiens” (Corinthe, 1, 24).} 

But although peaceful meetings may 
not achieve identity of knowledge, they 
can lead in the field of action to a fruit- 
ful cooperation. Unity of action may 
possibly be achieved in a limited field. 
In a wider field common aims may be 
striven for, but with a synchronized re- 
sponsibility. 

It is in this spirit that the editor of 
Social Compass has gladly offered hos- 
pitality to Dr. Frank Lorimer, Jean 
Bourgeois-Pichat and Dr. Dudley Kirk, 
who in an “Inquiry Concerning Some 
Ethical Principles Relating to Human 
Reproduction” address some questions 
to Catholic moralists. They are obvious- 
ly convinced that without the moral 
strength of the Catholic Church the 
world-population problem cannot be 
brought to a human solution and they 
try, as correctly as possible, to determine 
the spheres of the starting-points at 
which a meeting for action between the 





1 Cahiers d'action religieuse et sociale, ler, 
mai 1956, p. 12. 








Church and other religious or ideologi- 
cal groups may be possible. 

I do hope, in the spirit of the quoted 
words of R. P. de Lestapis, that Catho- 
lic moralists will provide answers to the 
serious questions which are put here. 
The editor of Social Compass will glad- 
ly give space for these answers. 

It does not fall within the competence 
of this writer to give any moral-theo- 
logical comment on the “Inquiry” pub- 
lished here. He desires, however, to de- 
clare that its publication in Social Com- 
pass does not imply that the questions 
put by the authors concern problems on 
which the traditional Catholic stand- 
point would not be clear enough. 

It is not impossible, however, that the 
context in which the authors have put 
their questions could lead to a moral- 
theological comment, which, while it 
would explain the Catholic standpoint, 
would refer back particularly to the con- 
tents of this article. 

Judging the possibilities for obtaining 
cooperation in a solution to the world- 
population problem—especially with re- 
gard to influencing procreation—it must 
be said a priori, in our opinion, that a 
commonly accepted view on the aim of 
marriage can only be of limited impor- 
tance because application of the norm 
in complicated situations in real life will 
be immediately determined by the mean- 
ing that one gives to the norm and by 
its relation with other norms, which are 

perhaps not accepted by all. Besides, a 
Catholic has to consider the fact that 
in non-Catholic “milieus” ethical norms 
are apt to be given a pragmatic and 
psychological interpretation, and _ this 
will, as the norms are applied, allow of 
easier adaptation to changing situations. 

Moreover, we are of the opinion that 
the moral problems presented by the 
authors set a value on social responsi- 
bility vis-a-vis procreation of such a kind 
that Catholics, because of statements of 


the ecclesiastical authority and _ tradi- 
tional theological doctrine, cannot ac- 
cept. This is to say that the authors are 
of the opinion that the responsibility 
for progeny is a responsibility directly 
to the community. Further we may say 
that the new context in which the au- 
thors place sterilisation does not give 
any new content to the notion, with re- 
gard to which the ecclesiastical stand- 
point is formulated in the encyclical let- 
ter “Casti connubii.” 

With regard to the problems pre- 
sented by the authors on pastoral and 
educational policy, we may avoid any 
comment. We cannot deny, however, 
that the “Inquiry” has led us to a ques- 
tion to the authors themselves. The “In- 
quiry” suggests that the Church, with 
regard to the not-yet-developed Catho- 
lic communities in the underdeveloped 
countries (e.g., the “incipientes” of the 
missionary areas) should follow, on the 
one hand, a pastoral and educational 
policy that especially should accentu- 
ate the demand for responsibility in 
propagation and therefore for a reason- 
able birth-control, while on the other 
hand the realization of this responsibil- 
ity would be left in obscurity or not em- 
phasized in education. It is not clear 
to us which moral value the authors 
would give to such an ambiguous atti- 
tude, an attitude which will effect dis- 
order in the practical order and has no 
ethical foundation. Further, in our opin- 
ion, the authors do not make sufficient 
allowance for the position of the still 
insufficiently developed Church in the 
Mission countries. The cooperation of 
the missionaries with governmental au- 
thorities in the field of birth-control, in 
all cases in which it may be supposed 
that the authorities advocate means re- 
jected by the Church, will be really im- 
possible because before the “‘incipientes” 
even the appearance of cooperation with 
immoral activities must be avoided by 
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the missionaries, even in cases where 
such cooperation—because of the social 
situation, and even applying permissi- 
ble means—would be desired by the 
Catholics themselves. 


What can be done in concrete situa- 
tions is a matter of ecclesiastical policy, 
with regard to which a general line for 
the underdeveloped areas, which show 
an immense social variety, cannot be 
anticipated. 


A deeper reflection on the possibilities 
for a maximum broad international co- 
operation for solving the world-popula- 
tion problem leads us to the thesis that 
this cooperation—if we want to avoid as 
much as possible religious and ideologi- 
cal controversies which can hinder or 
even paralyze social activity—ought to 
be directed towards the unique world- 
historical fact that during the period be- 
tween 1950 and 1980 the world popula- 
tion surely will increase by a billion 
and probably by one and a half billion 
people. The minimum growth of one 
billion will be obtained even despite 
the imposition to the maximum of the 
most radical “birth-control” measures 
opposed to the position of the Church. 
It is the task of the universal world com- 
munity to create, for a billion people, 
human conditions and to help mankind 
the world over to benefit from this im- 
mense increase of creative human poten- 
tialities. We believe that this thesis in- 
volves accepting the next phase in the 
process of mankind. An historical demo- 
graphic analysis of the growth of the 
world population demonstrates that 
mankind always doubled itself in ever 
shorter periods. The series set up by 
Dudley Stamp? offers us a picture of the 
growth of world population between 
7000 B.C. and today. The estimates of 





2 Dudley Stamp, Our Underdeveloped World, 
London, 1952. 
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Dudley Stamp might be tabulated in the 
following way: 


Chronology World Population Interval 
7000 before Christ 10,000,000 
period: 2500 years 
4500 ” 7 20,000,000 
0° 2000” 
2500 ” » 40,000,000 
. 1500 ” 
1000—=—ié«‘™’ " 80,000,000 
0 1000” 
Beginning of the 160,000,000 
Christian Era a 900 ” 
900 A.D. 320,000,000 
1700” 640,000,000 
00 10” 
1850 ” 1250,000,000 
v 100 CO” 
1950 ” 2500,000,000 
" FO 6o ” 
Prognosis 5000 ,000,000 


We believe that this series, completed 
with the prognosis that within 50 to 60 
years the world population again will 
be doubled, confronts us with an im- 
pressive picture of the total human his- 
tory. In each period mankind has been 
confronted with the immense task of ful- 
filling its characteristic aim, of subduing 
nature for the development of mankind, 
which, in its quantitative growth, has 
always qualitatively differentiated itself 
to a higher level. What seems in the 
present phase to be an automatic process 
or the inevitable fate of the world is in 
reality a further manifestation of the 
unique dynamic process of development 
proper to the human race. This process 
never took place without immense ef- 
forts, and the phases are never com- 
pleted except at the price of great pain. 
But we believe that technically man- 
kind has never been better armed to lim- 
it that pain than now, and that the pos- 
sibilities of development today may be 
regarded as the source for an unknown 
increase in man’s welfare. The moral 
forces of mankind in all times have been 








decisive for the question of which way 
man had to employ his technical capa- 
bilities. 

The world-population problem is in- 
deed a challenge to mankind to accept 
its world-wide responsibility. This im- 
plies that we accept a cooperation by 
which all religious, moral, cultural and 
technical forces of the world community 
would be organized in the service of a 
milliard people, who, within a few years, 
will not only share with us the surface 
space, but also the buried treasures of 
our planet. 

We believe that in this world-wide 
task the Catholic Church will use the 
inexhaustible moral forces with which 
she is gifted, and her twenty centuries 
old historical experience, for the benefit 
of the development of mankind, whose 
fate is a common crisis for all of us to- 
day. If the authors of the article which 
I herewith introduce succeed through its 
publication in directing the world-wide 
responsibility of Catholics for the gen- 
eral welfare of peoples more consciously 
and more systematically towards a posi- 
tive solution of the population problem, 
we have to be very grateful for their 
most human concern, which in itself 
gives nobility to their scientific work. 

With regard to the temporal welfare 
of mankind which is the indispensable 
basis for a spiritual order, Catholics can 
do no better to make their Catholicism 
a reality in our time than by directing 
their efforts in the service of the com- 
mon good of the international society 
towards a solution of the world-popula- 
tion problem. It is for this reason that 
the International Catholic Institute for 
Social Ecclesiastical Research is concen- 
trating a great deal of its activities on 
the study of this problem and is seeking 
to stimulate the international coopera- 
tion of Catholics in seeking practical 
solutions. 





AN INQUIRY CONCERNING SOME ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLES RELATING TO HUMAN 
REPRODUCTION’ 


THE NATURE OF THIS INQUIRY 


HE TREATMENT Of population ques- 

tions has been distorted by cultural 
conflicts, involving the confused inter- 
play of scientific, religious, political, and 
personal elements. In particular, the 
controversy between those advocating 
contraception and exponents of Roman 
Catholic doctrine has often assumed the 
aspects of such a conflict. Divergence of 
policy in this field stems at least in part 
from deep differences in religious prin- 
ciples and ethical values that can not be 
ignored. But this divergence has been 
acerbated by incongruous political alli- 
ances, by intensification of in-group loy- 
alties and out-group prejudices, and by 
impetuous actions that hamper the effec- 
tive cooperation of sincere persons in 
seeking common goals. 

The Roman Catholic position in this 
sphere is grounded in reverence for a 
continuous, unfolding order, accepted as 
divine, with strong emphasis on disci- 
pline in conformity with the natural or- 
der and in response to supernatural rev- 
elation. This contrasts with the stronger 
emphasis in some sects on personal reli- 
gious experience, and in secular philoso- 
phy on empirical reason. These issues 





1 This is a purely personal inquiry, prepared 
without reference to, or endorsement by, any 
organization with which the signers may be as- 
sociated. The text was written by Frank Lori- 
mer. The co-signers support the purpose and 
general principles, though not necessarily all 
details, of the exposition. 
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lie beyond the arbitrament of empirical 
science. Action in public affairs must be 
formulated with attention to such differ- 
ences in faith and consequent differences 
in practice. But by conscious effort we 
can achieve clearer understanding of hu- 
man needs, deeper appreciation of pos- 
sible ethical values, and a more adequate 
basis for cooperative endeavors. 

The present writers are demographers. 
As such we appreciate the value, and we 
also recognize the limitations, of scien- 
tific knowledge in this field. In consider- 
ing ethical questions we pass beyond the 
bounds of empirical science into prob- 
lems on which we speak only as laymen, 
as Citizens who share a common interest 
in the welfare of mankind. We do so on 
the assumption that men today face 
acute economic, social, political, and re- 
ligious problems that call for new modes 
of cooperation among people nurtured 
in different traditions and living in dif- 
ferent countries. Only so can we hope 
to build a society in which man’s secu- 
rity rests on a true moral order—as en- 
visioned by Pope Pius XII in his recent 
Christmas message to the world. 

Significant progress has been made 
during the last decade in recognizing the 
distinction between scientific issues and 
ethical issues relating to population, in 
exploring the implications of informa- 
tion about actual conditions, and in the 
spread of mutual respect, tolerance, and 
courtesy. In this connection we will take 
account of some principles of common 
action reco~nized in the conduct of the 
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World Population Conference at Rome 
in 1954. 

We seek here to enlarge the areas of 
cooperative action. We believe that this 
is possible, especially in the spheres of 
scientific inquiry and of social action. 
We shall go further and ask other ques- 
tions which we are not competent to an- 
swer. Perhaps true answers would be af- 
firmative at some points and negative at 
others. We proceed on the assumption 
that only good can come from any can- 
did and courteous exchange of ideas and 
experience. 


For example, we affirm that an un- 
prejudiced empirical investigation of the 
role of the family, in various cultures 
and in our own society, provides strong 
support for the principle that for nor- 
mal persons parenthood is an essential 
aspect of marriage—validated in social 
consciousness and in personal experi- 
ence. We would give larger recognition 
to variation in personal needs and to 
freedom of individual action than seems 
to be accorded by Catholic tradition. 
Nevertheless, the thesis that “the pro- 
creation and education of new life” is, 
under normal conditions, an essential end 
of marriage—proclaimed by the Catholic 
Church as a cardinal principle of Chris- 
tian doctrine—seems to us to carry great 
force as a purely empirical judgment, in 
contrast to a current popular conception 
of marriage as mere “companionship.” 
There is, in fact, good reason to seek 
and to expect wide cooperation in the 
affirmation of this principle, both among 
the leaders of various branches of Chris- 
tianity and among social and religious 
leaders of other cultures. 

On the other hand, there appears to 
be some confusion among adherents of 
the Catholic faith with respect to cer- 
tain aspects of Christian doctrine in this 
field. For example, is there a moral obli- 
gation under certain conditions for mar- 
ried persons to refrain from procreative 





activity—if such activity, motivated by 





immediate personal interests, is likely to 
be injurious to one of the spouses, to 
children already born, or to society? Oth- 
er problems also arise with respect to the 
formal application of Christian doc- 
trines to certain social aspects of popula- 
tion trends and related aspects of per- 
sonal behavior. 

We shall present these issues as they 
appear to us. We shall then inquire of 
those competent to inform us in this 
matter, “To what extent and in what 
ways can sincere Catholics, with full re- 
spect for Christian principles as inter- 
preted in Catholic tradition, and sincere 
citizens nurtured in other traditions co- 
operate in meeting these common prob- 
lems?” 


I. SURVEY OF THE SITUATION 


1. THE BALANCE OF BIRTHS AND 
DEATHS AND RELATED SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS IN U?'DEKDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 
During the last hundred years man 

has mastered death to a degree wholly 

unknown in previo ~ history. At most 
times and in most countries prior to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, less 
than one-half of the children born alive 
survived to the center of the reproduc- 
tive ages, and the toll of death rose even 
higher in crises. Now 95 percent or more 
of the female infants born in technically 
advanced countries live to the center of 
the childbearing years. Moreover, the 
proportions surviving to maturity among 
infants in other countries, even where 
poverty and ignorance are widespread, 
are rising rapidly, due to advances in 
sanitation and medicine, including meth- 
ods of immunization and the use of in- 
secticides and antibiotics. Death rates in 
many countries are being cut in half 
within a few years. 

We rejoice in this advance against the 
forces that in the past have often brought 







death at early ages. But we must recog- 
nize that it brings both new opportuni- 
ties and new obligations. Social institu- 
tions and practices that were appropriate 
to the survival of populations a century 
ago may be quite inappropriate to pres- 
ent economic and social conditions. 

The world today is in the process of 
changes so rapid and so complex that 
they are scarcely comprehensible. And 
the areas of most rapid change lie out- 
side Europe and the Americas, outside 
the sphere of Christian culture. Asiatic 
and African nations are building new 
political systems and assuming respon- 
sibility for their social programs. These 
programs include attempts to promote 
industrialization and technical changes 
in agriculture. They also include plans 
for the expansion of schools and new 
media of mass communication. These 
changes loosen the ancient village or 
tribal roots of traditional social life. 
They require the migration of many 
former villagers into rapidly growing 
cities, as yet ill equipped to provide de- 
cent accommodations, where modes of 
social life and means of social control 
must be hastily improvised. 


To some observers, the old ways of 
life even with meager resources are pref- 
erable to the new ways even if they offer 
real possibilities for higher levels of liv- 
ing. But the ancient ways were some- 
times cruel, and they often brought 
deadly or crippling diseases. In any 
case, conditions once accepted as inevita- 
ble may be viewed as intolerable in the 
light of increased knowledge about op- 
portunities enjoyed by others. And those 
who possess such advantages can not 
properly ignore the demands of those 
still afflicted by poverty. The old world 
can not be held static. In many parts of 
the world conditions of life must be- 
come much better, or much worse, with- 
in the near future. 

The whole situation is complicated by 
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the struggle for power, involving securi- 
ty or survival, between the centers of 
the Communist world and of western 
society. The possibility of orderly prog- 
ress is enhanced by the United Nations 
as a legal, cooperative instrument of in- 
ternational relations. But social conflicts 
are now intensified by the recent en- 
trance of Communist power into opera- 
tions outside its established sphere. 

We can be reasonably certain that 
some new nations, now in the throes of 
industrial and social revolutions, will 
emerge during the next few decades as 
orderly and progressive states. It is equal- 
ly probable that the political systems be- 
ing formed in some other nations will 
collapse, that their programs of eco- 
nomic development will be frustrated, 
and that there will be a return to chao- 
tic conditions, famines, and the rise of 
new revolutionary movements. The mar- 
gin between the chances of progressive 
advance and frustration is surely a nar- 
row one in many countries. No one can 
safely predict the future prospects in 
many areas. 


The trend of population is only one 
among many factors affecting the destiny 
of underdeveloped nations; but in some 
situations it may be a critical factor. Ac- 
tual fertility rates in most parts of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America today are 
over 40 births per 1,000 persons per 
year. They are, in fact, usually 5 to 10 
points above the levels of fertility gen- 
erally prevailing in Europe prior to the 
modern era. Rates of population growth 
in technically underdeveloped countries 
have been generally accelerated during 
recent years and are still rising. A dou- 
bling of population in some of these 
countries during the next quarter cen- 
tury now seems possible—if we leave out 
of account 1) the possible effects of eco- 
nomic crisis, civil disorders, or other de- 
structive forces, or 2) the possible effects 
of rapid and widespread movements to- 
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ward the voluntary control of fertility. 

The new potentials for population in- 
crease have important economic and so- 
cial consequences. But here one must 
proceed with great caution. The future 
possibilities of economic change are not 
clearly delimited, and they involve many 
unknown factors. Present information 
and ideas on this subject are reviewed 
in a United Nations text published in 
1953: 


The Determinants and Consequences of 
Population Trends. A candid exposition 
of major problems in this field, in the 
light of our present knowledge, has been 
presented by Professor G. H. L. Zeegers, 
General Director of the International 
Catholic Institute for Social-Ecclesiasti- 
cal Research in Social Compass, Vol. I, 
Nos. 5-6, La Haye, 1955—as introduction 
to the announcement of an “Interna- 
tional contest on the population prob- 
lems of underdeveloped areas.” This ex- 
position draws attention not only to the 
economic aspects of population trends 
but also, with equal force, to related so- 
cial issues created by technical, political, 
and cultural changes. As Professor Zee- 
gers observes, present information on 
the demographic aspects of economic 
and social development is subject at 
many points to further inquiries and 
revision. But the main lines of the anal- 
ysis, based on our present information, 
presented in the exposition by Professor 
Zeegers can be accepted as reasonable 
assumptions in dealing with questions 
of policy in this field. It is important to 
recognize that the constructive develop- 
ment of economic and social institutions 
and the introduction of methods of con- 
trolling fertility are generally not alter- 
native but complementary processes. The 
fallacious treatment of these possibilities 
as alternative solutions to the problem 
of poverty stems from the polemic char- 
acter of Malthusian dogma and the coun- 
ter attack by Marxists. The perpetuation 
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and exaggeration of this dilemma is one 
of the unhappy consequences of the “cul- 
tural conflict” mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this paper. With the allaying of 
this conflict, it may be hoped that inter- 
relations among demographic, economic, 
and social factors can be analyzed in 
greater depth and with greater accuracy. 

Reduction of fertility will not, in it- 
self, solve the urgent economic and so- 
cial problems of impoverished nations. 
In any case, rational and effective con- 
trol of fertility is not likely to be intro- 
duced widely in isolation from progress 
along other lines. Moreover, in many 
countries some economic progress can be 
made for a time even in the face of un- 
controlled fertility. But a rational regu- 
lation of births would increase the effi- 
cacy of other socially constructive meas- 
ures. Whether or not this occurs during 
the next few decades, may well be the 
decisive factor in the race between pro- 
gress and catastrophe in great nations 
that embrace a large share of humanity. 

Progress in the social and economic 
development of nations now caught in 
the grip of poverty must be sought 
through concomitant advances along 
many lines. Villagers must learn to ex- 
periment with new ways of doing things. 
They need new schools, new varieties 
of seed, and new equipment for farms 
and village industries. Many who are no 
longer needed on farms must find new 
opportunities elsewhere. They need new 
industrial equipment, new sources of 
mechanical power, and new skills. Peo- 
ple must be freed from debilitating di- 
seases, such as malaria and hookworm, 
and from the depressing effects of mal- 
nutrition. Also, to counter the menace 
of demoralization in new _ industrial 


slums, decent houses must be built and 
facilities for community life must be 
provided in the rapidly growing cities. 

All these operations require capital 
investment. A large share of the new 





capital needed for the economic and so- 
cial development of relatively underde- 
veloped countries must be formed with- 
in these countries themselves. And, for 
this reason, it is vitally important that 
increases in the gross output of nations, 
and increases in the capital available for 
public enterprises, be not largely ab- 
sorbed in meeting the needs of rapidly 
growing populations for mere subsis- 
tence at old levels of living. 

The relation of fertility and mortality 
to the age composition of population is 
a neglected aspect of this subject. Chil- 
dren require both physical and spiritual 
nurture. Perhaps most of all they need 
love. But they also need food, and cloth- 
ing, and medical care, and instruction, 
and the sense that there will be an op- 
portunity for them to use their energy 
in satisfying achievements. 


The high birth rate characteristic of 
underdeveloped countries loads the pop- 
ulation with many children relative to 


the number of adults. In a population 
with about 40 births per 1,000 persons 
each year, the ratio of children under 
16 years of age to older persons will be 
in the vicinity of 40:60, rather than in 
the vicinity of 25:75 as in most western 
nations where birth rates are 15 to 25 
per 1,000. Obviously in the former case 
there are about twice as many children 
per adult as in the latter case. High ra- 
tios of children to adults in underde- 
veloped countries today are met by lim- 
iting expenditures on children to provi- 
sion for their elemental needs, and by 
drawing them into productive labor at 
a tender age. Thus high fertility, through 
its effect on the age structure of the pop- 
ulation, tends to hamper education and 
the acquisition of new skills. Declines in 
mortality have little effect on the per- 
centages of persons at various ages. A 
decline of fertility, however, immediate- 
ly tends to reduce the ratio of children 
to adults. This, in turn, tends to facili- 
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tate capital formation and to make pos- 
sible more adequate provisions for the 
nurture, health, and education of chil- 
dren. Moreover, the awakening of an 
enlightened interest among adults in 
safeguarding the health of children, in 
providing for their education and in as- 
sisting them to advance toward better 
conditions of living can become a pow- 
erful force in motivating parents to lim- 
it the number of children they bring 
into the world. 

It is important to note that the prob- 
lems arising from the dynamic relations 
mentioned above—between growth of 
population and growth of capital, and 
between fertility, age composition and 
education—affect underdeveloped coun- 
tries with relatively sparse populations 
in parts of South America and Africa, 
as well as nations with greater density 
of population in parts of Asia and the 
Caribbean region. In the latter case, 
however, prospects for economic devel- 
opment may be further dampened and 
circumscribed by the paucity of their 
natural resources. 


International migration can make 
some contribution to a more equitable 
distribution of population in relation to 
economic resources. However, its effect 
as a force in the redistribution of popu- 
lation is often outweighed by the in- 
visible force of differential natural in- 
crease. Historically, migration seems to 
have been especially important in rela- 
tion to transitional economic and de- 
mographic processes. The rising pressure 
for migration from Sweden in the early 
stages of its industrial revolution and 
the subsequent relaxation of this pres- 
sure with the expansion of industries 
and the lowering of fertility has been 
cited as an example. By analogy, migra- 
tion from Italy to the Americas might 
be particularly appropriate at the pres- 
ent time. Conversely immigrants to the 
Americas have played, and can still play, 
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important roles in the life of American 
nations. On the other hand, migration 
across deep gulfs between radically dif- 
ferent cultures may have destructive. ef- 
fects both on the lives of the migrants 
and on the social structure of the areas 
to which they move. In general, it can 
be said that migration is likely to be 
most acceptable and most effective when 
it takes place between populations with 
only moderate differences in economy, 
culture, and demographic trends. It 
should, therefore, be viewed as comple- 
mentary to, rather than as a substitute 
for, other constructive demographic and 
social adjustments. 


The concluding paragraph of a state- 
ment on this subject by Rev. William J. 
Gibbons, S.J., as rapporteur of a pre- 
vious meeting, to a plenary meeting of 
the World Population Conference is as 
follows: 


It is not to be expected that under 
present circumstances the population 
pressures of certain areas, especially 
those of continental proportions like 
India’s, can be resolved by emigra- 
tion. The rates of growth seem to ex- 
ceed the possible or likely rates of 
emigration. On the other hand, it is 
not sound to say that migration can- 
not help population pressures. It cer- 
tainly has done so in the case of Puer- 
to Rico, and thus provided oppor- 
tunity for intensive development. In 
the long term we cannot now say 
that mass migration is impossible or 
unlikely, nor that it cannot contri- 
bute to better distribution of world 
population. Much depends on rates 
of growth, and on rates of economic 
expansion in the less populated re- 
ceiving countries. Immigration can be 
an important factor reducing eco- 
nomic, social and political tensions; 
but a related and even more impor- 
tant question is the efficient use of 








the resources of countries and regions, 
as well as of the world as a whole. 
This rather than the movement of 
people is the crucial problem of great 
and densely populated areas such as 
India and China, and even of West- 
ern Europe.* 


A bold ethical idea with respect to 
economic relations among nations has 
been advanced recently by some far- 
sighted persons, mainly by some Catho- 
lic social scientists. This is the concep- 
tion that economic wealth and produc- 
tion are not, ultimately and absolutely, 
subject to the sole jurisdiction of par- 
ticular nations, but must eventually be 
subjected to legal regulation through in- 
ternational action.* This conception has 
great ethical force; but prolonged and 
intense spiritual preparation will be re- 
quired before this idea can be widely 
accepted by the citizens of the United 
States, Australia, Belgium, France, Swit- 
zerland, and other relatively prosperous, 
democratic nations. It does not provide 
a solution to the immediate problems of 
hard-pressed nations during the next few 
decades. And mankind at this juncture 
can not afford several decades of inter- 
national chaos. This high ideal would 
appear to be, in truth, complementary 
to, rather than a substitute for, possible 
social advances along other lines. 

About 60 million infants are now be- 
ing born each year to families with low 
income in relatively underdeveloped 
countries. The number increases each 





2 United Nations, Proceedings of the World 
Population Conference, Summary Report. New 
York, 1955. p. 161. 

3 See, for example, Jacques Mertens de Wil- 
mars: “Les soucis démographiques des pays sous- 
développés et des pays sur-développés,” Bel- 
gium, Institut National de Statistique, Bulletin 
de Statistique, November, 1952; also Clement 
Mertens, S. J., “Doctrine catholique et pro- 
blémes de la population,” Nouvelle Revue Theo- 
logique, December, 1952. 





year. If present trends continue it could 
be twice as large before the end of the 
present century. Some of these infants 
fulfill the positive interest of their par- 
ents in bringing children into the world. 
Others, perhaps half of them all, are 
brought into existence through the more 
or less automatic force of biological im- 
pulses in the context of traditional so- 
cial institutions formed under previous 
conditions. Many of the human beings 
thus brought into the world will be han- 
dicapped throughout their lives by mal- 
nutrition, ignorance, and meager re- 
sources. Yet the satisfaction of their 
meager needs will intensify present 
strains on the families and on the na- 
tions to which they are added. 

Within technically advanced coun- 
tries, the families that are most severely 
handicapped, whether by inheritance or 
by circumstances, are often much larger 
than the average families in the same 
communities. This situation is often con- 
trary to the will of parents in these han- 
dicapped families; it may be due to rela- 
tive lack of facilities for the control of 
fertility, or it may be due to relative in- 
capacity for effective use of available 
means. Assistance to such families in im- 
plementing their desires for more effec- 
tive regulation of births can be viewed 
as a humanitarian service both in the 
interest of these families and in the in- 
terest of the communities. 

The changed conditions of the mod- 
ern world have, in fact, promoted broad 
social movements, directed toward the 
voluntary regulation of human fertility. 
In part, these have been spontaneous 
popular movements, quite independent 
of and sometimes in opposition to ac- 
cepted lines of social control. The de- 
cline of fertility in Europe during the 
last century came about largely in this 
way. This process, however, involves 
grave social risks in areas of rapid cul- 
tural change. It tends to weaken rather 
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than to strengthen a sense of civic dis- 
cipline. It may be associated with an in- 
creased sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the family. But it is some- 
times associated with divisive interests, 
desertion, and illegal activities. In short, 
trends toward limitation of births may 
be associated with either constructive or 
destructive social processes, or both. 

Opposition by political and social 
leaders to rising popular interest in the 
control of procreation tends to intensify 
the destructive aspects of this process. 
On the other hand, the interest of gov- 
ernments and local village leaders in the 
orderly promotion of methods of re- 
stricting fertility with emphasis on the 
welfare of families—as in Japan and in 
India—may tend to strengthen its con- 
structive aspects. New emphasis on a ra- 
tional regulation of births may then be 
associated with rising civic interest in 
programs of community development, 
health, and education, and a more en- 
lightened sense of responsibility in fam- 
ily relations. In relatively underdevel- 
oped countries where the Catholic 
Church has strong influence on political 
affairs, the adjustment of population 
trends to changing economic and social 
conditions may be delayed. And such ad- 
justment, when it does come, may in- 
volve an accentuation of social conflicts. 
The whole situation in some of these 
countries is also complicated by an as- 
sociation of these conditions both with 
unstable political institutions and with 
unstable conjugal relations. 


The ills of the world can not be wiped 
out by any simple panacea, such as the 
control of fertility, or industrialization, 
or migration, or an international ex- 
change of wealth, or the building of uni- 
versities or the expansion of Christian 
missions. The possible contributions of 
many lines of economic, social, demo- 
graphic, and religious action must be 
considered in their mutual relations. 
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Contemplation of the complexity and 
urgency of these needs prompts deep 
humility. 

In treating ethical problems relating 
to human production today, great social 
issues must be considered which could 
not be taken into account a century ago 
or even, with equal force, a decade ago. 
New conditions and new knowledge 
about actual conditions must be con- 
sidered in specific applications of ethi- 
cal principles to reproductive behavior. 
The situation is analogous to ethical is- 
sues in the fields of political and indus- 
trial relations. Basic principles of con- 
duct bearing on these relations do not 
change with every change in circum- 
stances; yet adequate appreciation of the 
ethical issues in any particular situation 
is dependent in part on an understand- 
ing of antecedent conditions and the 
structure of social relations. 


2. FERTILITY BEHAVIOR AND POLITICAL 
ACTION IN EUROPE 


In most European countries, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic, fertility is now 
so effectively controlled that less than 
one-half of the potential reproductive 
force of married couples actually finds 
expression in births. Countries clearly 
within this category (with notation of 
birth rates per 1,000 population in 1953 
—as contrasted with rates in the vicinity 
of 40 to 45 prevalent in many parts of 
Asia and Latin America) are as follows: 
Austria (14.5), Belgium (16.6), Denmark 
(17.9), Finland (21.9), France (18.7), West 
Germany (15.5), Greece (18.4), Italy 
(17.2), Netherlands (21.8), Norway (18.8), 
Spain (20.6), Sweden (15.4), Switzerland 
(17.0), United Kingdom (15.9).4 There 
can be no reasonable doubt that in most 





4 Birth rates in Yugoslavia (28.4) and in Por- 
tugal (23.4) were higher in 1953 than in other 
European countries at this time, being like those 
in other countries at earlier dates. The situation 
in Ireland (21.1) is given special attention below. 








of these countries the control of fertility 
within marriage is effected chiefly by 
contraceptive practices. Family limita- 
tion through restriction of coitus to rela- 
tively sterile periods within the men- 
strual cycle may also be an important 
factor in some countries, but we have 
no definite information on this subject. 
In contrast to such relative uniformity 
of behavior in the control of fertility in 
most European countries, their legal sys- 
tems in this matter are radically different. 

In the Scandinavian countries, includ- 
ing Finland, and in the United Kingdom 
there are no legal restrictions on con- 
traceptive practices, and in some of these 
countries abortions are authorized on 
certain social as well as medical grounds. 
Information on contraception is pro- 
vided in clinics under public auspices in 
many localities in northern Europe. 

On the contrary, legislation intended 
to prohibit the voluntary limitation of 
births stands in the statutes of many 
Catholic countries. Such legislation was 
established in France in 1920 and in 
Belgium in 1923, through the combined 
force of ecclesiastical interest in the de- 
fense of morality and of nationalistic 
interest in the maintenance of industrial 
and military manpower. Contraceptive 
supplies can, in fact, be purchased with- 
out difficulty in these countries; but some 
types are prohibited and others can al- 
legedly be sold only for the prevention 
of disease (i.e., mainly for use in immor- 
al relations). These laws have, however, 
generally been ignored, except during 
the period of the German occupation. 
The sale of contraceptive supplies (but 
not for prostitution) is also prohibited 
in Spain. Facilities for douching, pro- 
vided in all continental hotels, are in 
Catholic countries presumed to be only 
for hygienic purposes. 

In Germany and Austria, restrictive 
legislation in this field stems chiefly 
from enactments under the National So- 





cialist regime. Nazi legislation against 
the distribution of contraceptives has 
now been repealed in East Germany and 
in five West German states, but it still 
stands in six predominantly Roman 
Catholic states—presumably due to the 
political influence of ecclesiastic author- 
ities in resisting movements for repeal. 
The restrictive legislation inaugurated 
by the National Socialist regime in Aus- 
tria was, however, reversed after con- 
siderable controversy in 1952. 

Stringent legislation in Italy against 
the distribution of information relating 
to contraception, inaugurated under 
Mussolini, remains in effect. However, 
this legislation with respect to medical 
publications appears to have been nul- 
lified by recent court decisions. It is pos- 
sible that there is more frequent reliance 
on the rhythm method of family limita- 
tion here than in most other countries; 
but, as already noted, we have no defi- 
nite information on the subject. The 
disparity between legislation and behav- 
ior in this field in many European coun- 
tries and the association of restrictive 
legisiation with blatant nationalistic mo- 
tives raise grave doubts about its influ- 
ence on ethical ideals and civic disci- 
pline. 

The closest agreement between eccle- 
siastic doctrine and popular practice pre- 
vails in Ireland, in conformity with a 
pattern of marriage and family relations 
that became prevalent under conditions 
of dire necessity in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Increase of family members is 
checked by severe postponement or 
avoidance of marriage. In 1951, only 
41.6 percent of the men aged 30-34 years 
and only 62.5 percent of the women at 
these ages were married. Yet the illegiti- 
macy rate is fairly low. There is, almost 
certainly, relatively little contraception 
or abortion. Thus it appears that about 
half of all young persons in Ireland pass 
15 to 20 years after puberty without nor- 
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mal heterosexual relations, except per- 
haps for occasional lapses from the ac- 
cepted pattern. This is a notable cultu- 
ral achievement. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion rises as to whether or not such de- 
privation, motivated mainly by economic 
needs in the absence of cultural condi- 
tions permitting regulation of births 
within marriage, is salutary. 

We have reviewed briefly the situa- 
tion in Europe to suggest some of the 
tensions, complex political associations, 
and baffling ethical issues generated in 
popular consciousness by the spontan- 
eous movement under modern condi- 
tions toward family limitation in op- 
position to the traditional and revered 
principles of a sacred organization. It 
can hardly be expected that either those 
who faithfully adhere to these princi- 
ples, with rigorous suppression of con- 
flicting impulses, or those who violate 
these principles, in a spirit of defiance 
or with shame, will always approach 
public issues in this field in a dispassion- 
ate and rational way. On the contrary, 
the resultant tensions lead to strong pres- 
sures of a political nature both within 
the Catholic Church and in public coun- 
cils. Public interest in news involving 
these issues, such as criminal prosecu- 
tions or controversial statements, is well 
recognized by journalists and publishers. 
On the other hand, politicians in coun- 
tries with a considerable proportion of 
Catholics in their electorates anxiously 
avoid any issues that might evoke the 
opposition of ecclesiastical authorities. 
Meanwhile those who espouse the pro- 
motion of planned parenthood as a right- 
eous cause stimulate counter forces in 
public opinion. 

This controversy plagues cooperative 
endeavors, such as Community Chest 
campaigns and welfare councils. It has 
also led to conflicts in international pro- 
grams, including that of the World 
Health Organization. Each controversial 
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event tends to intensify in-group loyal- 
ties and out-group prejudices. The con- 
flict thus engendered acquires a politi- 
cal character that compromises both the 
advancement of religious ideals and ra- 
tional approaches to social problems. 


8. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORLD 
POPULATION CONFERENCE 


The World Population Conference, 
Rome, 1954, under the auspices of the 
United Nations in close collaboration 
with the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population tended to 
establish certain basic principles of co- 
operative action in this field. These can 
be defined as follows: 


1. Recognition of the limitations 
of science 


A clear distinction was made through- 
out the Conference between scientific 
findings obtained through the applica- 
tion of accepted methods to appropriate 
data, with indications of possible errors, 
and more speculative judgments involv- 
ing preferences and values. The late 
Professor Hersch, in opening the Con- 
ference as its President, stressed the lim- 
its of our knowledge with regard to many 
complex issues. He called on social sci- 
entists to observe these limits scrupu- 
lously, and to give them proper emphasis 
in statements relating to public affairs. 
This may seem to be a truism. But ne- 
glect of this principle in writings of an 
allegedly scientific character has wrought 
immeasurable damage. 


2. Respect for scientific investigations 
of social conditions and the free ex- 
change of ideas on the implications 
of knowledge for social policy 


Communications received by the Con- 
ference included studies on mortality, 
fertility, migration, the social and psy- 
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chological aspects of family relations, 
biological factors in longevity and in 
fecundity, genetic factors in health and 
personality, the extent and efficacy of 
contraceptive practice, and the relation 
of population changes to economic and 
social development, and studies on pro- 
cedures in the formulation of popula- 
tion policies. No paper of a scholarly 
character relating to any of the problems 
considered at the Conference was ex- 
cluded, and no protest was voiced against 
the consideration of any relevant topic. 
Major attention in one series of meet- 
ings was centered on relations between 
population trends and economic and so- 
cial development. Catholic and non- 
Catholic members of the Conference 
joined in the scholarly and critical con- 
sideration of this issue. There was no 
disposition on the part of those most 
closely associated with programs of the 
Catholic Church to minimize the gravity 
of the problem, or to disparage free con- 
sideration of the logical implications of 
all relevant evidence. They did properly 
insist on the distinction between scien- 
tific findings and ethical values, and 
urged that policies be held to strict con- 
formity with ethical principles—“even if 
necessary at the cost of greater sacrifices, 
both on the part of highly developed 
nations and on the part of the people 
in underdeveloped countries.” Catholic 
members of the Conference tended, in 
general, to place somewhat greater em- 
phasis on the limits of present knowl- 
edge and were somewhat more cautious 
in drawing positive conclusions from 
available evidence than many other 
members. But these were merely differ- 
ences in emphasis within a common uni- 
verse of discourse on the basis of gen- 
erally accepted principles. 

The behavior of the Catholic mem- 
bers of the Conference in this respect 
stood in striking contrast to that of par- 
ticipants nominated by the governments 
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of the Soviet Union and its satellite na- 
tions. The latter proceeded on the as- 
sumption of a sharp antithesis between 
the control of population trends and 
changes in social institutions, as incom- 
patible approaches to the solution of eco- 
nomic problems. They dismissed any con- 
cern with the influence of population 
on economic and social development as 
“the neo-Malthusian fallacy.” None of 
the clerical or lay scholars closely asso- 
ciated with the policies of the Catholic 
Church took this position in the con- 
ference. 


In a later comment about the Con- 
ference at the next meeting of the 
United Nations Population Commission 
a member of the USSR delegation said 
that the Conference was divided between 
exponents of neo-Malthusian doctrine 
and exponents of the “progressive” solu- 
tion to problems of poverty through 
changes in economic and social institu- 
tions; he asserted that this “progressive” 
position was supported “not only by sci- 
entists from the Soviet Union but also 
by ‘representatives’ of various countries 
and of various religious organizations.” 
This is obviously a slightly disguised 
claim that the official Communist posi- 
tion at the Conference had been sup- 
ported by the exponents of Catholic doc- 
trine. This claim is, however, mislead- 
ing, if not absolutely false. 


The contribution of scientific in- 
quiries in this field to human welfare 
was reafirmed by Pope Pius XII in an 
address to members of the Conference 
who visited him on this occasion. He 
expressed his joy in “the light that work 
of all sincere students of demography 
brings to the understanding of the laws 
and values which condition the evolu- 
tion of population.” And he urged Cath- 
olics “to take an active part in the re- 
search and the efforts that are made in 
this domain.” 
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3. Respect for different religicus and 
ethical values, and attempts to pro- 
mote mutual understanding. 


The Conference brought together over 
400 persons concerned with population 
studies from more than 50 different 
countries, nominated by governments or 
by international scientific organizations 
—thus affording an unusual opportunity 
for formal and informal exchange of 
ideas among persons with different ex- 
perience and with different philosophies. 
The President, in concluding the Con- 
ference, was able to offer his sincere con- 
gratulations to the participants for their 
contributions to knowledge and to mu- 
tual understanding, and he commented 
especially on the courtesy with which 
differences of opinion had been ex- 
pressed. 


The contributions of the Reverend 
Father de Lestapis, who had been in- 
vited to participate in the Conference 
on nomination by the Holy See, were 
particularly significant in this respect: 
both his paper on “Psychological Condi- 
tions for Prosperity in Population of a 
High Growth Potential” and his oral 
interventions as in the meeting of the 
“Social Aspects of Population Trends.” 
At this meeting Mr. Lorimer had com- 
mented on areas of agreement and lines 
of divergence between Father de Lesta- 
pis’ exposition and his own treatment of 
related topics in a recent publication by 
UNESCO: Culture and Human Fertili- 
ty. Father de Lestapis, in reply, thanked 
Mr. Lorimer for his development “with 
such comprehension” of common points 
in these expositions, and described these 
areas of agreement precisely. He then 
defined with similar clarity differences 
in their positions. In the first place, he 
stated that Mr. Lorimer, though prop- 
erly concerned with “irresponsible pro- 
creation” as a factor in social disorgan- 
ization, treated this problem too narrow- 
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ly to the neglect of other equally or even 
more important aspects. He then em- 
phasized the importance of their diver- 
gence with respect to contraceptive meth- 
ods. Father de Lestapis viewed the regu- 
lation of births as proper only “in the 
service of a genuinely altruistic love and 
through an essentially personal disci- 
pline,”” and he rejected contraception as 
inconsistent with this principle. A com- 
plete report on this exchange of views 
has been published by Father de Lesta- 
pis in Revue de l’Action Populaire, Pa- 
ris, No. 82, pp. 947-955, November 1954. 
Such endeavor to define precisely areas 
of agreement and areas of divergence 
does not eliminate differences in values 
and in goals, but it does provide a basis 
for obviating conflicts due to misconcep- 
tions and for exploring lines of possible 
cooperation. 


II. INQUIRIES 
INTO POSSIBILITIES OF 
INTER-FAITH COOPERATION 
IN THIS FIELD 


1. QUESTIONS RELATING TO POLITICAL 
ACTION 


Cultural conflicts relating to popula- 
tion trends spring less directly from dif- 
ferences in religious ideals than from at- 
tempts to enforce such ideals through 
political action. We recognize that the 
distinction between proper participation 
by religious leaders in the elucidation 
of ethical issues in public affairs and 
their improper participation in political 
intrigue involves complex issues which 
are beyond the scope of this inquiry. But 
all responsible leaders recognize the 
need for much restraint in such rela- 
tions. 

We are mainly concerned with at- 
tempts to regulate by law the personal 
behavior of the members of any state 
in conformity to the moral standards of 








a majority or of some minority in a stra- 
tegic political position (such attempts 
being distinguished from acts designed 
to protect the public against provoca- 
tive displays or other offensive acts by 
predatory individuals or commercial 
agencies). Experience in the United 
States with attempts to enforce ethical 
behavior with respect to the use of al- 
coholic beverages through Prohibition 
(a movement led in large part by Protes- 
tant church leaders) affords a salutary 
warning in this respect. 

In the main, respect for ethical prin- 
ciples must be advanced through educa- 
tion, indoctrination, and personal rela- 
tions—rather than through the instru- 
mentality of laws and police action. In 
particular, non-Catholics can not be ex- 
pected to acquiesce in measures that 
coerce all citizens, or that deprive them 
of rights which they consider legitimate, 
in attempts to enforce particular appli- 
cations of Catholic doctrine. Action by 
public agencies in countries comprising 
diverse groups and action by intergov- 
ernmental agencies should not be di- 
rected toward subverting the teachings 
of any religious organization. On the 
other hand, it can not be expected that 
programs of joint action in which dif- 
ferent groups participate will always 
conform precisely to the precepts of any 
one component group. Appropriate pro- 
grams can be developed only in con- 
crete situations, in a spirit of mutual re- 
spect, with primary emphasis on com- 
mon goals. 

Special problems arise in the relations 
of intergovernmental agencies, cultural 
organizations, and foreign consultants to 
the governments of relatively underde- 
veloped countries. These governments 
often face particularly acute problems, 
and they are properly sensitive to any 
suggestions of coercion by, other govern- 
ments or agencies. Their responsibility 
for the formulation and direction of 
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their own social programs must be clear- 
ly recognized. One must expect that 
these programs will sometimes reflect val- 
ues different from those prevailing in 
western societies. For example, they may 
support types of family organization that 
differ from western patterns. They may 
sponsor types of economic organization 
contrary to those approved in western 
experience. They may make political 
agreements with, or accept assistance 
from, nations whose interests appear 
inimical to those of the West. Outside 
agencies cooperating with independent 
countries must be prepared to accept 
such divergencies. 


Finally, it may be hoped that at this 
critical juncture in world affairs the ex- 
ponents of western culture will, so far 
as possible, emphasize common aspects 
of their own traditions, especially those 
Christian values that can have most con- 
structive force in transitional situations 
—rather than divisive issues among var- 
ious branches of Christian society. In 
this connection, it may be suggested that 
closer cooperation between social sci- 
entists, familiar with techniques of in- 
vestigation, and Christian missionaries 
who have acquired deep understanding 
of the social activities and motives of 
people among whom they live, might 
contribute to the advancement of knowl- 
edge and to increased wisdom in dealing 
with complex social issues. 


2. POSSIBLE APPROACHES TO A BROADER 
CONSENSUS OF VALUES 


All thoughtful persons must recognize 
the responsibility of the proponents of 
any faith to define its implications for 
life and for conduct. Non-Catholics must 
respect the ethical force of Catholic doc- 
trine in the lives of its faithful adher- 
ents, and Catholics must respect the 
force of other religious and ethical doc- 
trines among the adherents of other 
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churches and members of other cultures. 
This is the elementary principle of reli- 
gious tolerance. We must begin, though 
we need not rest content, with this prin- 
ciple. In so far as any of the teachings 
of any faith—considered apart from ques- 
tions relating to their origin or authority 
—are accepted by others as valid in any 
way, they provide a basis for coopera- 
tion in social action. It may be possible 
to progress in this way toward a broader 
consensus of values among Christians of 
various persuasions and among persons 
of many cultures with respect to some 
of the central issues of our times—if we 
can rise above the hostile prejudices of 
ancient conflicts. We believe that the pos- 
sibilities of progress in this direction 
within the field of our present inquiry 
merit thoughtful consideration. 

In particular, does not the central 
principle of Catholic doctrine with re- 
spect to marriage and the family pro- 
vide a basis for an enlarged consensus? 
We refer here to the principle that the 
primary end of marriage is the ‘“‘procrea- 
tion and education of new life.” This 
does not imply any denial of love as the 


motivating principle of true marriage, 
or of the contribution of spouses to the 
mutual development of their lives as an 
essential function of marriage; but it af.- 
firms that this function can be best real- 


ized in a complete union that is respon- 
sible and creative, as well as intimate 
and tender. To the extent that others, 
who can not accept this doctrine on the 
authority of the Catholic Church, can 
nevertheless affirm a similar principle on 
the basis of their observations and their 
evaluation of human needs—though per- 
haps with larger tolerance for variations 
in individual needs and interests—does 
not such substantial concurrence pro- 
vide a realistic basis for more effective 
cooperation in the treatment of current 
social issues? 

Contradiction between this principle 
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as a norm and a more hedonistic concep- 
tion of marriage has undoubtedly been 
a source of considerable conflict in this 
field. And social movements motivated 
by such hedonistic interests may some- 
times have masqueraded as concern 
about demographic and social issues. 
Therefore, the clarification of this dis- 
tinction may, in itself, be a positive con- 
tribution to the promotion of more co- 
operative relations. 


It is recognized in Catholic doctrine 
that the rational regulation of reproduc- 
tion for certain reasons of a serious na- 
ture may be consistent with respect for 
the essential ends of married life. Ac- 
cording to Pope Pius XII, “Now nature 
and the Creator impose on spouses who 
make use of their state by practice of 
its specific act, the duty to provide for 
the conservation of the human race. This 
is the characteristic service which con- 
stitutes the peculiar value of their state 
of life—bonum prolis... From this posi- 
tive duty, grave reasons such as those 
which not infrequently are found in the 
so-called ‘indication’ from the medical, 
eugenic, economic, and social stand- 
points, may excuse even for a _ long 
time or for the entire duration of the 
marriage.”’5 


A further clarification of one aspect 





5 From address to Italian Catholic Union of 
Midwives, October 29, 1951. The quotation here 
is from T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.]., Canon Law 
Digest, Milwaukee, 1954, Vol. III, p. 442. A 
somewhat different rendition in English is given 
in a publication of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference: Moral Questions Affecting 
Married Life: Two Addresses of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII (no date). According to this text: 
“There are serious motives... that can exempt 

. from the positive and obligatory carrying 
out of the act.”” However, the version cited above 
appears to conform most closely to the authori- 
tative Italian and Latin texts. See Franciscus 
Hurth, S.]., De Re Matrimoniali. Pontificia Uni- 
versitas Gregoriana, Romae, 1955. (Textus et 
Documenta. Series Theologica. 30.) 
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of this position might contribute to 
wider concurrence of values among those 
concerned with social issues relating to 
reproduction. Is release from procreation 
under such grave conditions in all cases 
merely a privilege? May this not under 
some conditions be a duty? In other 
words, for modern men and women who 
understand the nature of procreative ac- 
tivity and the economic and social needs 
of children, does not participation in 
procreation involve an assumption of 
personal responsibility? 

If the physical condition of a woman 
makes pregnancy dangerous to her life, 
is it morally licit for her husband to 
subject her to this risk, in order to satis- 
fy his procreative impulses or even his 
desire for sons and daughters? And sim- 
ilarly, if a couple has reason to believe 
that their children are likely to be crip- 
pled by grave hereditary defect and that, 
through procreation, they are likely to 
transmit this defect to future genera- 
tions, have they no moral responsibility 
to refrain from doing so? Or again, if 
a couple recognize that by bringing ad- 
ditional children into the family they 
may seriously reduce the prospects of 
those already born for proper nurture 
and education, have they no moral obli- 
gation to refrain from further procrea- 
tion? Some writings by Catholic author- 
ities would seem to indicate such obliga- 
tion; but there appears to be widespread 
doubt about this in the minds of many 
parish priests and among laymen within 
and without the Catholic Church. 


Under more primitive conditions, 
where behavior follows traditional pat- 
terns closely and where provisions for 
the nurture and education of children 
are less complex, the issue of personal 
responsibility in procreation does not 
arise with the same force. This is true 
in relatively simple rural societies today. 
Persons in such communities may not 
rationally plan either to bring or not 





to bring new life into existence; they 
may nevertheless devote themselves sin- 
cerely to the welfare of the children who 
are born to them. It can not properly 


be said that such parents are “irrespon- 
sible.” 


The situation is different in the case 
of persons who are well aware of the 
needs of children and the costs of pro- 
viding for their proper nurture and edu- 
cation, but who deliberately ignore such 
considerations in unrestrained response 
to biological impulses, or in order to sat- 
isfy a personal pride in procreation. For 
example, in some nominally Catholic 
countries patterns of sexual relations 
that were developed during the conquest 
of indigenous populations and in rela- 
tions between masters and slaves are still 
reflected in relatively unstable conjugal 
unions and in relatively uncontrolled 
fertility both within and outside of mar- 
riage. Procreation under such conditions 
may be a relatively incidental effect rath- 
er than a truly creative activity. 


We are, therefore, led to the following 
questions. Can there not be a more post- 
tive emphasis in Catholic teaching on 
ethical motives and personal responstbil- 
ity in marriage and in the regulation of 
procreation activity? If this emphasis has 
already received full recognition in the 
learned councils of the Catholic Church, 
can it not be more effectively imple- 
mented in the ministries of parish priests, 
lay organizations, and educational pro- 
grams in various countries? 


Finally, we ask, would not such em- 
phasis in Catholic teaching, if consistent 
with its fundamental principles, in con- 
junction with greater appreciation by 
others of the ethical force of its central 
principle in this field, bring a broader 
consensus of value as a basis for coopera- 
tive action among sincere, socially re- 
sponsible persons nurtured in different 
traditions? 
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$3. QUESTIONS RELATING TO MOTIVES, 
MEANS, AND ENDS IN THE 
REGULATION OF FERTILITY 


We have already made inquiry about 
the possibilities of greater convergence 
of values with respect to the functions 
of marriage and reasons for the regula- 
tion of fertility within marriage. We 
must, nevertheless, recognize that other 
questions may arise with respect to the 
relative emphasis to be placed on the 
context of each act in relation to the 
whole intent and meaning of married 
life, as contrasted with its form consid- 
ered in isolation. 

The traditional application here of 
Christian principles in Catholic doctrine 
with respect to abortion, though not uni- 
versally accepted, has widely recognized 
force. An act of abortion, as such, in- 
evitably involves a sense of destroying 
life. For this reason abortion, even when 
prompted by worthy motives, involves a 
contradiction of parental impulses to- 
ward the nurture and education of new 
life. Therefore, an act of abortion, as 
such, involves grave moral risks. On the 
other hand, similar applications of tra- 
ditional principles may involve moral 
risks of a different sort. Apart from celi- 
bacy, the regulation of births, even for 
grave reasons, is limited in current ap- 
plications of Catholic doctrine to obser- 
vation of so-called “sterile periods.” This 
method may be practiced with the in- 
tent of preventing procreation, and in 
such a way that no consequent birth is 
expected as an effect; but it is, never- 
theless, assumed that the essential end 
of each sexual act remains inviolate. 
This involves a subtle distinction that 
the writers of this paper and many sim- 
ple Christians who are not deeply versed 
in metaphysics are unable to compre- 
hend. We do, nevertheless, suggest that 
its social implications require more care- 
ful consideration. This approved meth- 
od may be well adapted to the personal 
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needs of devout, healthy, and well-edu- 
cated Catholic families; but exclusive re- 
liance on this method as a matter of 
public policy would seem to involve 
grave social risks. The probability that 
conception will not occur at any pre- 
scribed time within the menstrual cycle 
is never absolute. This does not, under 
favorable conditions, destroy the value 
of the approved method. A similar limi- 
tation—i.e., absence of absolute efficacy, 
and mere reduction of the probability 
of conception—applies in varying degrees 
to all methods of contraception known 
at present. The special problem with 
respect to observing periods of relatively 
low fecundity as a method of regulating 
births arises from the highly selective 
nature of the conditions affecting its use. 
Its efhcacy seems to be dependent on 1). 
good health, especially with respect to 
factors affecting the regularity of ovula- 
tion, 2). accuracy in observing and re- 
porting previous menstrual experience, 
3.) access to competent scientific services, 
and above all, 4). capacity for self-disci- 
pline in intimate personal relations. 
This method is, therefore, appropriate 
only to the needs of healthy, well-edu- 
cated, and emotionally stable persons. 
It does not provide an effective method 
of implementing decisions to refrain 
from further procreation by those who 
most urgently need such relief, or under 
circumstances in which such limitation 
is socially most important. Even in tech- 
nically advanced nations, it can not meet 
the needs of the mentally diseased, the 
mentally retarded, the emotionally un- 
stable, or those with the least ethical 
discipline. Yet it is precisely in homes 
that are so handicapped that the lives of 
children are most likely to be blighted. 
Does this not give rise to a grave ethi- 
cal issue in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples? This problem takes on larger pro- 
portions in considering the needs of na- 
tions now afflicted by widespread poverty 
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and ignorance. These include some coun- 
tries formerly under Spanish or Portu- 
guese domination where the people gen- 
erally adhere to the Catholic faith, but 
where sexual relations are still influ- 
enced by patterns of “folk morality” that 
were formed through relations between 
masters and slaves or between conquer- 
ors and their concubines and that have 
persisted through many generations. Any 
widespread rational control of fertility 
through abstention from sexual rela- 
tions, or a precise timing of sexual rela- 
tions within marriage, if not wholly im- 
possible here, is at least much less feasi- 
ble than in countries characterized by 
greater civic discipline and more rigor- 
ous patterns of personal behavior. 

The 
creases in size of families through sim- 
ple authorization of an appropriate sur- 
gical operation involves the least need 
for effective self-mastery, emotional sta- 
bility, intelligence, or modified cultu- 
ral habits. The social and ethical as- 
pects of surgery in relation to reproduc- 
tion have in the past been concerned 
chiefly with compulsory, or quasi-com- 
pulsory, “eugenical sterilization.” The 
social and ethical issues are quite dif- 
ferent with respect to these two types of 
procedure. The purely voluntary opera- 
tion now seems to have far greater po- 
tential demographic significance. From 
this standpoint, at least it merits further 
attention. 

The excision of an organ of the body 
is evil if carried out contrary to the will 
of the person concerned, or with an evil 
motive. But a proper surgical operation 
performed on an individual with his 
consent for the benefit of his whole body 
may be ethically good. Might, then, a 
surgical operation performed on a man 
or a woman at his or her will and for 
the benefit of others, as well as himself 
or herself, be ethically good? In other 
words, might an operation sincerely in- 


prevention of subsequent in- 
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tended to promote the welfare of one’s 
“social body’’—as in the case of a parent 
with several children who believes that 
their welfare would be jeopardized by 
a further increase in the size of the 
family—be ethically comparable to an 
operation intended to improve the 
health of one’s physical body? 
Biological research may reveal new 
methods of regulating fertility. If so, 
such new methods might be free from 
objections relating to those now avail- 
able, or they might be subject to new 
objections; neither or both of these con- 
sequences might ensue. We simply do 
not know what these possibilities may be. 


May those who share with sincere ad- 
herents of the Catholic faith a common 
interest in advancing not only the mate- 
rial well-being of men, but also their 
spiritual progress through the grace of 
God, respectfully request the continued 
re-examination of the formal applica- 
tions of Catholic doctrine on this sub- 
ject by those who alone are qualified 
to expound its meanings under particu- 
lar conditions? May they hope that a 
further clarification of Christian prin- 
ciples in this field will promote a wider 
measure of accord among men of good 
will, living in different countries and 
nurtured in different traditions, in the 
pursuit of peace and progress toward a 
universal community? 


4. QUESTIONS RELATED TO 
ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE 


Questions can be raised, quite apart 
from any doctrinal issues, with respect 
to the exercise of sanctions and disci- 


pline by families, communities, the 
church and the state under certain con- 
ditions. For example, in some nominally 
Catholic countries, injunctions against 
irregular sexual relations, neglect of 
familial obligations, or corruption in 
economic and civic affairs seem to be 
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enforced less rigorously, or at least less 
effectively, than injunctions against dis- 
approved methods of family limitation. 
Errors of the former sorts may be viewed 
as mere exhibitions of “human frailty,” 
and so rebuked and forgiven. But any 
contraceptive practice may be _ con- 
demned as a wilful defiance of the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. 

The injunction against “birth con- 
trol” is sometimes misinterpreted as a 
command for unrestrained procreation. 
Moreover, where the metaphysical rea- 
sons for avoiding certain methods of reg- 
ulating fertility are not understood, the 
prohibition of these methods may ac- 
quire a force analogous to that of a sim- 
ple taboo against certain foods or cer- 
tain places in some primitive societies. 
Obviously, husbands and wives who con- 
sistently practice contraception can not 
sincerely regret this behavior while ex- 
pecting to continue its practice—where- 
as one who has irregular sexual relations 
or who defrauds his neighbor may sin- 
cerely regret each act of this sort, con- 
fess his error, and be admitted to com- 
munion. Finally, the assumption that 
fertility can not be effectively regulated 
within marriage must, to some extent, 
act as an impediment to marriage in 
nominally Catholic countries where con- 
sensual unions and other irregular sex- 
ual relations are widely prevalent. 

In view of these conditions, could 
there be some recognition of stages of 
development, or of particular circum- 
stances, with respect to the enforcement 
of discipline in this field? Can those 
who are just on the threshold of accept- 
ing formal marriages in place of merely 
consensual unions, and are beginning to 
recognize more clearly the obligations 
of spouses to each other and to the chil- 
dren they bring into the world, be ex- 
pected to conform to standards of con- 
duct most appropriate to persons deeply 
nurtured in Catholic doctrine and dis- 
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cipline? In any case, should emphasis 
on acceptance of the obligations of law- 
ful matrimony and responsibility for the 
proper nurture and education of chil- 
dren ever be subordinated to the em- 
phasis on the requirement that no posi- 
tive action be taken to control the bio- 
logical linkage between coitus and pro- 
creation? Might not stronger emphasis 
in such situations on the positive aspects 
of creative and responsible living with- 
in the family and in other social rela- 
tions, contribute both to economic prog- 
ress and to the advancement of religious 
ideals? 


5. COOPERATION IN RESEARCH 
RELATING TO HUMAN 
REPRODUCTION 


Scientific research is essentially imper- 
sonal. Questions concerning the religious 
or political affiliations of persons en- 
gaged in scientific inquiries, or the aus- 
pices under which these inquiries are 
conducted, are largely irrelevant to the 
evaluation of their contributions. Never- 
theless, the cooperation of persons with 
different backgrounds and with different 
ideologies in social studies tends to re- 
inforce the objectivity of the investiga- 
tions. It also tends to reduce the prob- 
ability that any significant aspect of a 
subject will be neglected in the explora- 
tion of possibilities and the formulation 
of hypotheses. 

The active participation of appropri- 
ate agencies under Catholic auspices in 
various lines of research relating to pop- 
ulation, human biology, and related so- 
cial conditions may be particularly ad- 
vantageous. The development, among 
the institutes associated with the Vati- 
can, of an organization for research on 
human genetics, Instituto di Genetica 
Medica e Gemellologia “Gregorio Men- 
del,” provides an illustrious example of 
such activity. The arrangement, noted 
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above, for a contest on the application 
of Christian principles to the popula- 
tion problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, under the auspices of I'Institut 
Catholique de Recherches Socio-ecclési- 
ales, is primarily directed toward the 
elaboration of social policies. But such a 
contest will undoubtedly stimulate in- 
terest in new investigations of certain ob- 
jective relations on which information is, 
as yet, meager or unreliable. 

Attention might well be given to ex- 
ploring possibilities for active collabora- 
tion between various Catholic organiza- 
tions and various secular organizations 
in the systematic investigation of selected 
problems within the broad areas of sci- 
entific interest relating to population 
trends. 

Some topics on which more adequate 
scientific information is needed may be 
mentioned by way of illustration, with- 
out any attempt at systematic listing or 
definitive statement. What are the ac- 
tual practices, and related attitudes, as 
regards the regulation of fertility, by 
groups with different social and religious 
afhliations in different situations? To 
what extent is observation of relatively 
sterile periods practiced by various classes 
in different situations, and to what ex- 
tent and under what conditions is such 
practice efficacious? How are marital re- 
lations, in general, and the regulation 
of births in particular affected by pat- 
terns of communication between spouses? 
What are the possibilities of discovering 
some simple and reliable means of deter- 
mining successive phases of the ovula- 
tion cycle in individual women? Under 
what conditions does a new emphasis on 
nuclear family relations emerge in pro- 
cesses of social change associated with 
economic development? What relations 
exist between changes in_ housing, 
changes in education, religious affilia- 
tion, and patterns of family relations? 
Et cetera. 
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We have referred at various points in 
this paper to problems that arise in con- 
nection with the rapid changes in social 
structure, culture, and community rela- 
tions that are now going on in many 
countries. The promotion of more co- 
operative investigations in this field 
could make important contributions to 
the development of sound public pol- 


icies. 
POSTSCRIPT 


We have noted (in the section deal- 
ing with the World Population Confer- 
ence) the distinction between scientific 
findings and ethical values as a basic 
principle of sound cooperation in social 
action. Yet in this inquiry the writers, 
though formally demographers, have en- 
gaged in the discussions of ethical issues. 

As demographers, we have tried to de- 
scribe certain conditions that now give 
rise to critical problems relating to pop- 
ulation trends and the control of re- 
production. We have similarly attempted 
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to show some consequences that may re- 
sult from some possible kinds of action. 
In treating such objective issues we have 
sought, so far as possible, to adhere rig- 
orously to the positive findings and to 
take account of the limits of scientific 
knowledge in this field. We may have 
erred at some points in our descriptions 
of real and possible relations; but our 
statements on such matters do, we trust, 
merit serious consideration. On the con- 
trary, in our treatment of ethical issues 
we are entitled only to ask questions 
or to advance hypotheses. And we recog- 
nize that even these questions and hypo- 
theses may imply metaphysical assump- 
tions and personal evaluations—of which 
in some cases we may be quite uncon- 
scious—that may be fallacious or unac- 
ceptable to others. We can only claim 
that we have tried sincerely to explore 
issues that seem to us to affect the pos- 
sibilities of peace and orderly progress 
in the modern world. We invite others 
to explore these issues in their own 
terms. 








In 1955 his excellency Bishop Mar- 
tinez, titular Bishop of Sulult, published 
two valuable articles in Spanish journals. 
One appeared in Razon Y FE (Vol. 
151) and the other in Arsor (Vol. 31). 
They were translated into French and 
published together by the Société Inter- 
nationale Francisco Suarez under the title 
De L’AUTHENTICITE D'UNE PHILOSOPHIE A 
L’INTERIEUR DE LA PENSEE CHRETIENNE. 
The second and longer article, dealing 
with the contemporary position of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas among Cath- 
olic thinkers, ts offered below. Its primary 
concern is an accurate understanding of 
the various specific declarations by the 
Church on this matter. 


The first article deals with the exist- 
ence and nature of Christian philosophy 
and with the general position of the 
Church’s magisterium toward it. We of- 
fer, primarily in the author's own words, 
a short resumé of his findings on these 
two general issues in the belief that it 
may be helpful in focussing the more 
narrow question treated in detail below. 
The debate of the early 1930's on the 
existence and nature of Christian phi- 
losophy is briefly reviewed, and several 
of its basic issues singled out in a dis- 
cussion which terminates in this con- 
clusion: 


...the opinion of all Christian 
thinkers and schools of thought ts 
that there can and does in fact exist 
within Christian thought an authen- 
tic philosophy, distinct by tts object, 
principles and method from theology 
and founded, not on the authority of 
the magisterium but on reason and 
its natural exercise; that the fact that 
several of its conquests, that is, sev- 
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eral of the truths which it has at- 
tained, have been facilitated or made 
possible by revelation constitutes no 
obstacle to the authenticity of that 
philosophy, it being understood that 
the theme of these conquests, first pre- 
sented by revelation, was then re- 
thought and assimilated by philoso- 
phical analysis in a process properly 
and strictly rational; that, finally, net- 
ther ts tt an obstacle to that Christian 
philosophy that the philosopher need 
seek out the necessary harmony be- 
tween his reason and his faith. 


As for the presence of the magisterium 
in the question: “theologians unant- 
mously point out revealed truths and 
truths connected with revealed truths 
as the unique and adequate object upon 
which the magisteritum or teaching pow- 
er of the Church can be exercised.” But 
not just any relation to dogma ts suffi- 
cient to bring an issue within the radius 
of the magisteritum’s action. “... that 
relation must be: a) within the ordo salu- 
tis—the order of the sanctification of 
man and his elevation toward God—in 
which is situated the entire doctrinal 
and moral system of revelation; b) it 
must be proximate; c) it must be cer- 
tain... “...if the Magistertum of the 
Church concerns itself with its proper 
object, and remains within the limits of 
tts competence, which (limits) we have 
just indicated, philosophy has nothing 
to fear.” 

In recent years, however, there has 
risen @ major issue—“a_ historico-ideo- 
logical reality’—which might seem to 
contain a contradiction of this view and 
a threat to the authenticity of Christian 
philosophy. Bishop Martinez turns to 
this in the article here presented. 


AS WE HAVE already remarked, it is 

fitting to distinguish what is sub- 
stantial, permanent and definitely ac- 
quired in Christian philosophy and in 
Scholasticism, its most remarkable his- 
torical form, from what is accessory, 
subject to discussion and, in fact, de- 
bated. The former, the great fundamen- 
tal principles, truths and certain con- 
clusions about God, the world, man, life, 
conscience and the moral order, are 
agreed upon by almost all Catholic phi- 
losophers either because they are inti- 
mately bound up with dogma, or be- 
cause they are certain on the basis of 
natural evidence. In connection with 
the latter, a diversity of schools and sys- 
tems is to be found within Scholasticism, 
and among these it is possible to dis- 
tinguish a variety of opinions and argu- 
ments, often within a single school. The 
principal schools within Christian phi- 
losophy are the Augustinian, the Tho- 
mist, the Franciscan or Scotist and the 
eclectic Jesuit or Suarezian. This is with- 
out taking into account the consider- 
able number of Christian philosophers 
(some as respectable as our own Balmes) 


who did not wish to belong to any deter- 
mined school. 


During the historic course of Chris- 
tian philosophy, the magisterium of the 
Church has always considered these 
varied opinions and this diversity of 
schools (save for a few which grew ob- 
solete and were abandoned due to the 
progress of philosophy itself) to be com- 
pletely free and left to the rational dis- 
cussion of Catholic philosophers. Since 
the final third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, and coinciding with the 
Scholastic revival promoted especially 
by Leo XIII’s encyclical Aeterni Patris, 
a large number of Thomist authors, 
most of them Italian and French, have 
come to sustain with more or less rigor 
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(each according to his own mentality 
or temperament) that such liberty no 
longer exists for school opinions which 
do not coincide with Thomist opinions. 
It is held that a philosopher who wishes 
to be a loyal son of the Church, follow- 
ing faithfully her wishes and mind (es- 
prit), need henceforth admit and defend 
the system and opinions of the Thomist 
school which were synthesized in the 
famous XXIV theses set forth by the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities in their declaration of 27 
July, 1914. Such is the historico-ideo- 
logical fact to which we alluded. 

The problem posed is, for many rea- 
sons, an extremely serious one. First, it 
has provoked and continues to provoke 
considerable lack of charity and anxiety 
of conscience. In speaking of lack of 
charity we are referring to the recipro- 
cal accusations of disobedience to the 
commands and recommendations of the 
Church, which surprise and delight 
those who contemplate the spectacle 
from outside the fold. The anxiety of 
conscience is that which manifests itself 
in a struggle between the deepest de- 
sire to correspond to the mind of the 
Church, and intellectual honesty which 
does not permit one to affirm what one 
thinks to be false. Beyond this anxiety 
and lack of charity, there arises the 
question of the authenticity of a phil- 
osophy conceived in advance as a sys- 
tem which is complete even to its de- 
tails and marginal speculations (as we 
shall see later on) and closed against 
any possibility of stepping beyond. Such 
an intellectual adhesion, imposed not 
by the intrinsic force of argument but 
by the exterior weight of authority, 
might be faith, theology, or perhaps the 
theologizing philosophy of which Bré- 
hier spoke. But it would not be an au- 
thentic philosophy. 

Curiously, it is the Thomists, the 
school which most resisted calling our 
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philosophy Christian for fear of com- 
promising its authenticity as philosophy, 
which maintains the position which we 
are criticizing. The position itself is one 
which calls to mind the stand taken by 
the Aristotelians and the ancient scho- 
lastics in the face of the challenge posed 
by Galileo and the Copernicans, where 
the former had no better resource than 
to seek to impose themselves by means 
of ecclesiastical authority. Once again 
the prestige of the magisterium may be 
compromised, and here is a further rea- 
son for the seriousness of the question. 
For how can the desire to bind it to a 
determined theory in debated questions, 
some of which, like that of the constitu- 
tion of matter or material bodies, are 
in a state of being completely revised 
due to the surprising progress of con- 
temporary science—how can this fail to 
expose it to serious compromise? Does 
this willingness to involve the magis- 
terium in questions which are not its 
affair testify to due concern for its pres- 
tige and its legitimate influence? 


And there is yet another considera- 
tion, one present to everyone’s mind 
and adding yet more to the gravity of 
the issue. In general, these disputed 
school opinions lack one or several of 
the conditions indicated above to be- 
come object for the magisterium and to 
enter into the radius of its action. As 
long as they remain in that state of dis- 
cussion and where due proportion with 
the ordo salutis is lacking, they simply 
do not constitute objects for the inter- 
vention of the magisterium, and even 
less for the imposition by some with 
partisan partiality. We have heard a 
Thomist as well known as Marin-Sola 
hold all particular school opinions and 
systems, including those in theology, 
many of which are present even in the 
Summa of St. Thomas, to be excluded 
from the sphere of the magisterium. To 
say, then, that in the question which 
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concerns us here the magisterium has 
deviated from its rule of conduct is to 
make an affirmation so serious that it 
makes one strongly suspect that there 
has been some equivocation, or that the 
intention and scope of the documents 
of the magisterium have been misinter- 
preted. 


Let us be more precise. Among the 
opinions or theories which are charac- 
teristic of the Thomist school and which, 
according to the writers of whom we 
have spoken, would no longer be free 
for the Catholic philosopher, is the theo- 
ry of the material corporeal substance 
as indivisible in itself and without in- 
tegrating parts. These parts are held to 
be received as the formal effect of the 
accident quantity, really distinct from 
the substance. In the opinion of other 
schools, this thesis presents insurmount- 
able difficulties. Its apparently manifest 
opposition to even the principles of 
identity and contradiction has led its 
Thomist defenders into divisions among 
themselves in their various attempts at 
solution, and even to their taxing each 
other with the epithet immane para- 
doxum.' But beyond this, what proxi- 
mate relation can that theory have in 
ordine salutis with the dogma whose in- 
tegrity depends on the Church’s magis- 
terlum? The dogma of the Eucharist 
seems to demand at the very most that 
an actual extension distinct from cor- 
poreal substance be admitted, since in 
the Eucharist the actual extension of 
the bread remains without its substance 
and, vice versa, the substance of the body 
of Christ is present without its actual 
extension. But that the actual extension 
be the effect of another accident called 
quantity, and above all that the acci- 
dent quantity be one which, as normal 
effect, gives to corporeal substance its 
distinct substantial parts appears to oth- 
er philosophical schools to be debatable 
and even absurd. In any case it seems 
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to be a metaphysical curiosity as dis- 
proportionate to that dogmatic ordo sa- 
lutis as would be the fact that the num- 
ber of sacraments is the largest common 
denominator of the numbers 14 and 21. 

As much can be said of many other 
doctrinal points of the Thomist system. 
Consider, for example, the question of 
the individuation of beings. It is easy 
to understand the interest from the 
point of view of dogma in the fact that 
whatever is is singular and individual, 
and that one need reject the exaggerated 
realism which logically leads to monism. 
But that the individuation comes from 
the essential principles of these beings 
as certain schools maintain, or from mat- 
ter signata quantitate as the Thomists 
maintain without guaranteeing the in- 
dividuation of beings with as much se- 
curity as does the former position—for 
here the Thomist opinion really appears 
less safe (minus tuta)—this is something 
which seems perfectly indifferent to that 
dogmatic ordo salutis.? 

From all this one is led to suspect, as 
we said before, that there is in the pre- 
tended limitation of philosophical lib- 
erty by the Church’s magisterium some 
equivocation, or some false interpreta- 
tion of the true sense and scope of the 
documents of the magisterium. It is to 
this that we shall turn now. 


Il 


‘we DOCUMENTs of the magisterium 

which are usually cited in affirming 
the Catholic philosopher's supposed ob- 
ligation to admit and support the opin- 
ions or theses peculiar to rigid Thomism 
—opinions and theses debatable and de- 
bated up to the present and lacking the 
apparent, proportioned and proximate 
relation with dogma—can be said to be- 
long to two periods. The first is that 
prior to the encyclical Aeterni Patris of 
Leo XIII and the second follows it. The 
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documents which interest us here are 
pontifical statements or others which 
have some claim to universality in scope.‘ 
This, because we are not at the moment 
treating the purely scientific value or 
authority of St. Thomas and his doc- 
trine,> but rather the canonical value, 
so to speak, which is attributed to him 
in virtue of these documents. It is cus- 
tomary to gather from them and to 
quote various expressions of commenda- 
tion and recommendation of the blessed 
Doctor and his doctrine. These phrases 
are more or less expressive, both gen- 
eral and emphatic in nature, and are 
related almost exclusively to his the- 
ological doctrine. The following are the 
most expressive and the most concrete: 


He enlightened the Church more 
than all the other Doctors. By the use 
of his works a man could profit more 
in one year than if he studied the doc- 
trine of others for his whole life. 
(John XXII speaking to the cardinals 
at the opening of the process of can- 
onization for St. Thomas) 

(St. Thomas) has unlocked the hid- 
den things of Scripture, solved its 
puzzles, brought light to its difficul- 
ties, and cleared up its questions. (Ur- 
ban V, Bull Copiosus) 


We enjoin you to follow the doc- 
trine of Blessed Thomas as the true 
and Catholic doctrine. (Urban V, Bull 
Laudabilis Deus, to the University of 
Toulouse) 


The works of St. Thomas are “the 
most certain rule of Christian doc- 
trine.” (Pius V, Bull Merabilis Deus) 

His theological doctrine, accepted 
by the Catholic Church, outshines 
every other as being safer and more 
secure. (Pius V, Bull Jn Eminentz) 

The proof of his doctrine is the 
great number of books which he 
wrote in a very short time, in prac- 
tically every branch of learning, with 
remarkable order and _ wonderful 
planning, and with no error at all. 
(Clement VIII, Bull Sicut Angelt) 

Pursue with energy your Doctor's 
works, more brilliant than the sun 
and written without the shadow of 
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error. These works made the Church 
illustrious with wonderful erudition. 
(Benedict XIII, Bull Demissas preces). 

In many schools Thomas Aquinas 
was rightly called the Sun of Doc- 
trine and the standard for theolo- 
gians, because he taught only what 
was consistent with Sacred Scripture 
and the Fathers. Everything he wrote 
is worthy, as it is piously said, of di- 
vine confirmation. (Pius VI, Allocu- 
tion to the Dominican General Chap- 
ter.) 


Let us make a few observations on 
the preceding quotations. None of the 
documents from which they are drawn 
had for its primary and direct object to 
recommend or propose the doctrine of 
the Angelic Doctor, as was later the case 
with the encyclical Aeterni Patris of Leo 
XIII or the Motu-Proprio Doctoris An- 
gelict of Pius X. All were given on other 
occasions and for other reasons: to ex- 
tol the sanctity of St. Thomas at the 
opening of his process of canonization 
(John XXII); to prepare for the transfer 
of the saint’s body to the Dominican 
church at Toulouse (Urban V); to di- 
rect this university to honor these relics 
(Urban V); to raise the feast of St. Tho- 
mas to the rank of greater double with 
abstention from servile work in the king- 
dom of Naples (Pius V); to establish in 
the basilica of St. Peter the office of the- 
ologian connected with that of Master 
of the Sacred Palace (Pius V); to con- 
firm the election of St. Thomas as patron 
saint of the city of Naples (Clement 
VIII); to declare that several doctrines 
of the Dominican school did not fall 
under the censures of the constitution 
Unigenitus Dei Filius (Benedict XIII). 
The expressions quoted were inserted 
only incidentally and en passant in these 
documents. Rules have been given by 
the theologians for appreciating the val- 
ue of incidental and accessory expres- 
sions in solemn definitive doctrines, pon- 
tifical or councillary. They should be 
kept in mind, especially in view of the 
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fact that the documents in question 
here have not this solemn character. 


Furthermore, almost all of these doc- 
uments were addressed, not to the uni- 
versal Church, but to some specific 
group or religious order. According to 
the theological rules to which we have 
just drawn attention, this circumstance 
would not prevent these documents 
from having doctrinal value _ since, 
though the disciplinary provisions affect 
only those to whom they are addressed, 
the doctrinal provisions concern every- 
one. However, one need consider the 
restricted audience if one is to appre- 
ciate in critical fashion the value or 
scope of certain redundant and empha- 
tic expressions and modes of speaking 
which are to be found in these cases 
and which are attributable to the style 
of expression of the period. This in par- 
ticular when the Popes in question be- 
long to the Dominican Order. If Sacred 
Scripture and the Gospels used hyper- 
bole, the Sovereign Pontiffs are certain- 
ly entitled to do the same. And that 
rhetorical figure appears clearly, for ex- 
ample, in the words of John XXII and 
Pius VI. The critical evaluation which 
one makes of such remarks as “he has 
performed as many miracles as he wrote 
articles,” or “he taught only what was 
consistent with the Sacred Scriptures and 
the Fathers,” will also be brought to 
bear on others such as “true and Catho- 
lic doctrine” and “the most certain rule 
of Christian doctrine,” unless one pre- 
fers—and it seems to us the more ra- 
tional procedure—to relate these expres- 
sions to the general doctrine of St. Tho- 
mas in its fundamental and substantial 
elements. And let us not abuse the 
phrase “with no error at all.” Unless 
one takes the word error in its strictly 
theological sense of an affirmation op- 
posed to known Catholic doctrine 
(which seems to be the sense indicated 
above), it need be recognized that both 
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in matter as strictly theological as that 
of the Immaculate Conception of Mary 
and in many other philosophical or nat- 
ural questions, like those of the nature 
of the heavens and of the constitution 
of the elements, there are in St. Thomas’ 
works a number of opinions which are 
untenable today. 

If, then, it is desired to draw from 
the pontifical commendations quotes 
and from others which could be added, 
arguments in favor of the excellence, 
the eminent and perhaps unsurpassed 
prestige of the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
we would agree. But the desire to strain 
each phrase to the limit of its literal 
meaning appears to us to be both exor- 
bitant and manifesting a lack of critical 
sense. Furthermore, the consequences 
would be in opposition with other pon- 
tifical declarations which we shall con- 
sider later, and would be in themselves 
indefensible.* In any case, to press this 
matter no further, the meaning and gen- 
eral scope of the expressions commend- 
ing the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor 
have been circumscribed, fixed and inter- 
preted in an authentic fashion by the 
Roman Pontiffs themselves, as we shall 
see in what follows. And since what is 
particular and specific expresses and de- 
termines what is general, and even can- 
cels it if need be, we shall consider these 
declarations and concrete precisions." 


Ii! 


N THE PRECEDING NOTE we alluded to 

the dehumanization of St. Thomas to 
which certain advocates of rigid Thom- 
ism seem to wish to lead us. Aside from 
a certain type of infallibility which they 
seem to wish to grant him, this dehu- 
manization manifests itself in two pos- 
tulates or pre-suppositions which appear 
to act in a latent or implicit fashion, 
never being expressly formulated. The 
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first is that whatever St. Thomas said, 
even in accessory matters and in those 
debated between schools, he affirmed as 
certain and definitive, and it must be 
taken in this spirit. The second postu- 
late, following from the first, would be: 
that the opinions of St. Thomas were 
definitively formed from the time of his 
first writings, and his doctrinal ensem- 
ble was complete even to its accessory 
elements and details without there ever 
having been any change or rectification 
in his opinions. 

Every normal man, whatever be his 
intellectual capacity, is subject to the 
law of development or progress. Even 
the Man-God submitted to this: “Puer 
autem crescebat et confortabatur...” 
It can be admitted that St. Thomas, 
from the first years of his teaching and 
writing had definitively fixed the fun- 
damental and substantial lines of his 
philosophical system, particularly in the 
points connected with dogma. But it 
would be inhuman and contrary to what 
historical criticism tells us to think that 
from the very beginning, at 25 or 27 
years of age and after advanced studies 
which could not have lasted more than 
from seven to ten years, the young bach- 
elor from the University of Paris had 
definitively formed his judgment on 
each and every question which he was 
to consider in his vast and purifying 
synthesis of ancient and contemporary 
scholastic philosophy. St. Thomas had 
to rethink for himself the great mass of 
material and the intellectual movement 
which he received from his teachers and 
from philosophical tradition, and this 
could not have been the work of a single 
day. Meanwhile, particularly in ques- 
tions subordinate to the principal thesis, 
in proofs collected and solutions noted 
for the difficulties which occurred, our 
Doctor simply echoed the traditional 
formulas.® He accepted them, sometimes 
as probable or tentative, according to 
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the state reached by the science in ques- 
tion, and as long as new facts, further 
studies, or other analyses did not recom- 
mend other solutions. This, we believe, 
is the case for many of the theses of nat- 
ural philosophy or physics taken in 
great part, though not exclusively, from 
Aristotle. Whence the qualification 
“youthful opinions” which has been ap- 
plied to several affirmations of St. Tho- 
mas.® 


We believe that J. de Guibert de- 
scribes with great accuracy the progres- 
sive character of the work of St. Tho- 
mas:'° 


Reflection, experience, direct study 
act little by little on the groundwork 
of ideas received as a student. The 
lines do not break, but they gradual- 
ly change direction. This or that idea, 
principle of solution or synthesis val- 
ued by the young professor will yield 
its place to another. Perhaps it will 
never be formally rejected, but it will 
withdraw into the background. A 
given theory will have to undergo a 
series of alterations of detail which 
will profoundly modify its counte- 
nance. The clear neat outline of 
youth will finally become a laborious 
design covered with pencil-strokes 
and erasures. The freshness and bril- 
liance of the first sketch will no longer 
be there, but there will be more 
truth... 


To persist in taking St. Thomas as 
an eagle gliding always at great 
heights is to forget that he was a stu- 
dent, and a young professor who had 
to use what he had received before 
being always able to justify it him- 
self. It is to forget that his literary 
activity at certain periods has justly 
been called incredible, and that con- 
sequently many texts must have been 
drafted by him with prodigious rap- 
idity. Hence, whatever may have been 
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his genius and the supernatural help 
which reinforced it, one must admit 
that there will be unevenness in his 
writings, parts which he will not have 
had the leisure to harmonize, to med- 
itate, to weigh word for word as he 
did others, points of doctrine where 
his thought will be less personal, more 
dependent on its sources. It is when 
one forgets all that that one attributes 
the same importance to every text... 


Certain minds will see in St. Tho- 
mas the system with its great and 
powerful architecture which they 
have seen emerge in the meditation 
of his work. This is perfectly legiti- 
mate, provided that they are willing 
not tO reject a priori, or to sidestep 
the conclusions of criticism. Others 
will seek above all to know what was 
truly the thought of St. Thomas, with 
its nuances, changes, and even its 
lacunae. This too is excellent, pro- 
vided that they do not forget that 
such a historical study remains for 
Catholic philosophers and _ theolo- 
gians a simple means rather than an 
end, and that the thought of any 
man, however great, is important to 
us only to the extent that it leads us 
to the eternal truth. 


What has just been said helps us to 
better understand the real reason for 
the interruption of the Summa in the 
middle of the third part, a reason which 
was revealed during the process of can- 
onization of the blessed Doctor where 
the following incident was reported: 
Questioned by Reginald de Piperno on 
the reason for that interruption, the 
saint answered “I cannot” (non possum). 
Fearing that the master had fallen into 
a state of mental fatigue due to exces- 
sive intellectual effort, Reginald re- 
peated the question. He received this 
response: “Reginald, I cannot, for every- 
thing that I have written seems to me 
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like straw.” That answer obviously man- 
ifests the humility of the saint and the 
attitude, common to genius, of never be- 
ing satisfied with one’s work. But it is 
equally an indication of the fact that 
for St. Thomas, at least an important 
part of what he wrote did not have the 
character of something perfect and de- 
finitive. If God had granted twenty or 
thirty more years of life, he would have 
matured and perfected many of his opin- 
ions, and perhaps, like St. Augustine, 
have written his retractions. Those who 
seek to impose on Christian philosophy 
each and every opinion said to be his, 
expose themselves, even if one assumes 
that they all really were his, to offering 
us as definitive and infallible that which, 
for St. Thomas himself, may only have 
been tentative and probable, and which 
he might one day himself have rectified.” 


IV 


FTER THAT DIGRESSION in the inter- 
est of clarifying certain ideas and 
positions, let us return to our examina- 
tion of the pontifical documents which 
bear on the question which concerns us. 
Let us now consider those which have 
appeared from the time of Aeterni Patris 
of Leo XIII in which that great pope 
gave a decisive impulse to the restora- 
tion of Scholastic philosophy. These too 
can be divided into two groups, of 
which the first contains those which, like 
the ones which we examined in part II, 
are limited to more or less general com- 
mendations, recommendations or coun- 
sels concerning the doctrine of the An- 
gelic Doctor without further specifica- 
tion of the scope of these commenda- 
tions or the doctrinal content recom- 
mended or counseled. In the second 
group are those which do consider in 
detail and specifically, sometimes in re- 
sponse to the requests of interested 
parties or on the occasion when doubts 
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have been expressed, which elements of 
the teaching of the Angelic Doctor are 
included in this doctrinal content and 
which are not. Obviously the latter are 
of most importance to us, since they 
are authentic interpretations of the 
meaning and scope of the former. How- 
ever, let us also say a word or two about 


the first group. 


The principal object of the encyclical 
Aeterni Patris is the restoration of sound 
philosophy as a means of opposing mod- 
ern errors and of better defending the 
truths of revelation confided to the mag- 
isterium of the Church. The Pontiff 
finds that sound philosophy in Chris- 
tian philosophy, formed and transmitted 
by the first apologists, the Fathers and 
especially St. Augustine, the precursors 
of Scholasticism, and the medieval Scho- 
lastics whose principal representative is 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Now far above all other Scholastic 
Doctors towers Thomas Aquinas, their 
master and prince. Cajetan says truly 
of him: “So great was his veneration 
for the ancient and sacred Doctors 
that he may be said to have gained 
a perfect understanding of them all.” 
Thomas gathered together their doc- 
trines like the scattered limbs of a 
body, and moulded them into a 
whole. He arranged them in so won- 
derful an order, and increased them 
with such great additions, that right- 
ly and deservedly he is reckoned a 
singular safeguard and glory of the 
Catholic Church. 


Leo XIII continues, recommending the 
doctrine of St. Thomas and Scholasti- 


cism, and finishes with a recommenda- 
tion addressed to the bishops: 


Let, then, teachers carefully chosen 
by you do their best to instill the doc- 
trine of Thomas Aquinas into the 
minds of their hearers; and let them 
clearly point out its solidity and ex- 
cellence above all other teaching. Let 
this doctrine be the light of all places 
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of learning which you may have al- 
ready opened, or may hereafter open. 
Let it be used for the refutation of 
errors that are gaining ground. 


It must be remarked that the Sovereign 
Pontiff does not separate, or even less 
does he oppose, traditional Christian 
philosophy and in particular scholasti- 
cism, and the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Rather, he places the exceptional worth 
of St. Thomas in his having gathered, 
ordered and completed that Christian 
philosophy and so become its most au- 
thorized representative. Given this, and 
the fact that the purpose of the encycli- 
cal is to promote sound philosophy in- 
sofar as it can contribute to establishing 
and illuminating the faith and to the 
refutation of opposing errors, the ra- 
tional interpretation of the mind of the 
Pope in his recommendation to the 
bishops, is that this recommendation re- 
fers to those substantial, permanent and 
common elements of Christian philoso- 
phy or scholasticism, and not to the ac- 
cessory, to that which is debatable and 
debated within scholasticism, or which 
is not closely connected to dogma. It 
refers, as Leo XIII himself specifies, to 
the true “sapientiam,” the perfect and 
complete knowledge of faith and reason. 


We say the wisdom of St. Thomas; 
for it is not by any means in our mind 
to set before this age, as a standard, 
those things which may have been in- 
quired into by Scholastic Doctors with 
too great subtlety; or anything taught 
by them with too little consideration, 
not agreeing with the investigations 
of a later age; or, lastly, anything that 
is not probable. 


After the encyclical Aeterni Patris, the 
most important documents are the two 
Motu-Proprio’s of Pius X: Sacrorum An- 
tistitum and Doctoris Angelici. The first 
says ‘““We warn teachers that they should 
duly hold to this, that to disregard St. 
Thomas even to a small degree, especial- 








ly in metaphysics, is not without great 
loss.”” And the second 


Since we said (in the Motu-Proprio 
Sacrorum Antistitum) that the doc- 
trine of Aquinas should be followed 
“chiefly” (principiae) but not “ex- 
clusively” (unice), certain persons 
persuaded themselves that they were 
acting in conformity with Our Will 
or at least not actively opposing it, 
in adopting indiscriminately and ad- 
hering to the philosophical opinions 
of any other Doctor of the School, 
even though such principles were con- 
trary to the principles of St. Thomas. 
They are completely mistaken. It is 
clear that when We present Thomas 
as the chief guide for our scholastic 
philosophy, We want this to be un- 
derstood especially of his principles 
upon which that philosophy is based 
as its foundation. For those which are 
the capital theses in the philosophy 
of St. Thomas ought not to be con- 
sidered as in the category of opin- 
ions which it is permissible to de- 
bate, but, as it were, the foundation 
upon which all knowledge of natural 
and divine things is based. Moreover, 
we declare that they do not follow 
Thomas but wander far from the 
Sacred Doctor who interpret perver- 
sely or hold in utter contempt his 
major philosophical principles and 
propositions. For if the doctrine of 
any author or saint has ever been 
approved by us or Our predecessors 
with singular commendation joined 
with an invitation and order to prop- 
agate and to defend it, it may be 
clearly understood that it was com- 
mended only insofar as it agreed with 
the principles of Aquinas or was in 
no way opposed to them. 


The particular interest and impor- 
tance of these documents of Pius X is 
to be found in the fact that, beside the 








repeated praises and recommendations 
of the Angelic Doctor which coincide 
with the texts of preceding Sovereign 
Pontiffs already quoted, he specifies or 
determines somewhat their object, or 
the doctrinal elements to which profes- 
sors of philosophy must adhere. Here 
are his terms: “principles upon which 
that philosophy (scholastic philosophy) 
is based as its foundation”; “those which 
are the capital theses in the philosophy 
of St. Thomas”; “major philosophical 
principles and propositions.” The mean- 
ing and scope of these expressions is 
the most disputed point of the question 
which concerns us now. It has been the 
object of authentic interpretations as we 
shall see later on, but to concentrate for 
the moment on the Motu-Proprio cited, 
we can say that they treat of the prin- 
ciples, or foundations, or capital points 
of scholastic philosophy and of St. Tho- 
mas, but not of all of his philosophy, 
nor of its accessory and secondary ele- 
ments. It is a question of foundations 
or capital points which are “as it were, 
the foundation upon which all knowl- 
edge of natural and divine things is 
based” and which, therefore, “ought not 
to be considered as in the category of 
opinions which it is permissible to de- 
bate.” 

It is not, then, a question of doctrinal 
elements without which there can and 
does exist a true science of natural and 
divine things, elements which have al- 
ways been and remain subject to opin- 
nion and discussion within the Church. 
It is a matter of principles which, in 
fact, “contain nothing other than those 
(principles) which the most eminent phi- 
losophers and the principal Doctors of 
the Church have discovered through 
meditation and discussion about the 
proper nature and scope of human 
knowing, the nature of God and crea- 
tion, the moral order and the final end 
to be attained.” It is not a question of 
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the particular opinions of the schools, 
opinions lying outside that common 
basis of Christian philosophy which con- 
tains the fundamental themes indicated 
by the Pope. Rather, it is a question of 
that magnificent sapientia “which (Tho- 
mas) received from his predecessors, per- 
fected and increased by the almost an- 
gelic capacity of his own intellect” and 
which, were it lacking, or “if Catholic 
truth were once deprived of this bul- 
wark, in vain would one seek help for 
its defense from that philosophy whose- 
principles are either in common with or 
certainly do not oppose the errors of 
materialism, monism, pantheism, social- 
ism, and different forms of modernism.” 
It is not a question of those elements of 
Thomist philosophy which cannot prop- 
erly be said to belong to the heritage 
of traditional Christian philosophy, or 
outside of which there is no philosophy 
save materialism, monism, pantheism, 
etc.18 


Canon 1366 No. 2 of the Code of Can- 
on Law published by Benedict XV states: 
“The study of philosophy and theology 
and the teaching of these sciences to 
their students must be accurately carried 
out by Professors according to the argu- 
ments, doctrine, and principles of St. 
Thomas, which they are inviolately to 
hold.” This document is of the greatest 
importance. Although it is directed spe- 
cifically to professors, it is a law of the 
Church and its universal value is un- 
deniable. However, its general expres- 
sions, which repeat those of anterior doc- 
uments offer no new precisions, and will 
themselves have to be the object of fur- 
ther explanations. 

Various documents recalling and re- 
peating the recommendations of preced- 
ing popes on the doctrine of St. Thomas 
as well as directives to remain faithful 
to its principles and capital points were 
published during the Pontificates of 
Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII. 
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These contribute precisions and authen- 
tic declarations as to the value and scope 
of the recommendations and directives, 
and we shall consider them in the two 
following chapters. First, however, let 
us look back for a moment on the 
ground which we have covered. The 
repeated praises and recommendations 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs, both those 
which we have collected and others 
which could be added, confer the high- 
est prestige on the doctrinal authority 
of St. Thomas, above all in matters 
which concern the direction of studies 
and the formation of students in schools 
of philosophy and theology. Whence it 
occurs that all Catholic schools and 
their principal representatives have 
shown the greatest respect for that au- 
thority, and are proud to recognize him 
as master. But until a recent period all 
this was understood with the following 
restrictions: 


1) All these praises and recommenda- 
tions apply to the doctrine of the An- 
gelic Doctor not as separate from and 
even less as in opposition with Scholas- 
ticism, but precisely—and as the Roman 
Pontiffs themselves have frequently re- 
peated—as the purest and highest rep- 
resentative of Scholasticism and of that 
perennial philosophy which the Church 
recognizes as the fundamental rational 
and human basis for the proper under- 
standing and defense of revealed truth. 
This recognition itself gives this doc- 
trine a certain canonical approbation. 

2) That canonical approbation is lim- 
ited to what is fundamental, substantial, 
definitively acquired in the doctrine of 
the Angel of the Schools and in that 
perennial philosophy, and to that which 
is conceived to be necessary for proper 
knowledge and defense of the deposit of 
Faith. But it does not cover those ele- 
ments in the opinions of St. Thomas 
which are arguable, or opposed to the 
opinions of other schools not disap- 








proved by the Church, nor does it cover 
matter without relation to the deposit 
of Revelation. Thus it is that, aside 
from the more rigorous special rules for 
following St. Thomas which certain or- 
ders like the Dominicans and Jesuits 
have imposed on themselves, as others 
have determined to follow, for example, 
St. Bonaventure or Scotus, or as certain 
universities have chairs devoted to Dur- 
and, St. Thomas or Scotus, Catholic the- 
ologians and philosophers in general re- 
gard themselves to be fully free in what- 
ever has to do with debatable school 
opinions. 

But from the time of Aeternit Patris, 
and even more after the Motu-Proprio 
Doctoris Angelict, an important number 
of Catholic philosophers, all adherents 
of rigid Thomism, altered their position 
and moved with decision to a position 
of intransigence. Let us recall, summar- 
ily, the controversy provoked by that at- 
titude and the documents of the Holy 
See related with it. 


V 


| Sh AT THE TIME of Leo XIII and 

the encyclical Aeterni Patris, doubts 
had arisen regarding the extension of 
the obligation to follow the doctrine of 
St. Thomas to certain questions. This 
occurred particularly within the Jesuit 
order on the occasion of the brief Gravis- 
sime Nos which, on December 30, 1892, 
approved the constitutions and special 
directives of the Society of Jesus regard- 
ing that obligation. It is evident that a 
religious order can, for special reasons, 
establish restrictions and determined 
norms for its members even in matters 
which are free for the rest of the faith- 
ful. Thus with a certain rigidity, the 
Society of Jesus did in connection with 
St. Thomas what the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans and others'* have done relative 
to the obligation to defend or teach the 
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determined opinions of their respective 
saints and doctors. These rules, with all 
their rigor, were approved by the brief 
Gravissime Nos. 


There arose then within the Society, 
the question if, in view of the pontifi- 
cal brief, the famous and much debated 
question of the distinction between es- 
sence and existence would continue to 
be free for Jesuits. Father Martin, the 
general of the order at that time, re- 
solved the question in the following fash- 
ion:'5 he stated that he had been in- 
formed from the lips of Leo XIII him- 
self as to the exact origin and scope of 
the brief, and that the Pope had im- 
posed upon the members of the Society 
no obligation, either implicit or explicit, 
to defend that doctrine (of the real dis- 
tinction). He further stated that he was 
loathe to enter into a controversy with 
incompetent exegetes of the pontifical 
brief, but that he did not wish to ex- 
clude the possibility that the author of 
the rough draft of the brief had had the 
intention of leading the Pope to impose 
such an obligation. Finally he declared: 


The doctrine of the real distinction 
between essence and existence, as well 
as the contrary doctrine, is free in the 
Society, and it is permitted to each 
one to follow and teach it, but under 
this double condition: 1) let it not be 
made, as it were, the foundation of 
all Christian philosophy and main- 
tained as necessary to the proof of 
the existence of God, His attributes, 
infinity, etc.... and for explaining 
and illustrating the dogmas of faith; 
2) let no censure be attached to the 
approved and outstanding Doctors of 
the Society who are praised in the 
Church. 


This answer was presented to Pope Ben- 
edict XV by Father Martin’s successor 
as General of the Society, Father P. W. 
Ledochowski, with the following peti- 
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tion: “I humbly request that your Holi- 
ness, in order to dispel all doubt, deign 
to approve the response given by our 
Father General Martin in the question 
of the real distinction between essence 
and existence.” The answer, given in 
writing by the Pope was: “We know the 
aforesaid response of Reverend Father 
Martin to have been set down according 
to the mind of Leo XIII of happy mem- 
ory and accordingly we approve it and 
make it entirely our own. From the Vat- 
ican, March 9, 1915. Benedict XV.” 


But shortly before the date of Ben- 
edict XV’s answer, which would mean 
shortly after the publication of the Motu- 
Proprio Doctoris Angelici—twenty-eight 
days later, to be exact—the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Studies had published a 
group of twenty-four theses, formulated 
by various professors'® and among which 
was included that of the real distinction 
between essence and existence, with the 
following declaration: “these clearly con- 
tain the major principles and proposi- 
tions of the Blessed Doctor.”’ Consider- 
able emotion, anxiety of conscience and 
bitterness of discussion followed that de- 
claration. Ecclesiastical authority had 
entered into a debatable and debated 
question of historical criticism regard- 
ing the genuine thought of St. Thomas 
in the case of several of these theses. 
Beyond this strange move, there arose 
the problem posed by the expression 
adopted: major principles and proposi- 
tions of St. Thomas himself. On the one 
hand the descriptions and definitions of 
such princtpia and pronuntiata majora 
in the Motu-Proprio Doctoris Angelici 
did not seem to agree at all with at 
least the greater number of the XXIV 
theses. On the other hand, the reference 
to the very phrase used in the Motu- 
Proprio was obvious, and so, consequent- 
ly, was the obligation imposed by the 
Motu-Proprio™ to defend those elements 
in the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor 
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which were major principles and propo- 
sitions. 

Whence the following question was 
addressed to the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities: “Whether 
all twenty-four philosophical theses giv- 
en by the Congregation of Studies con- 
tain the authentic doctrine of St. Tho- 
mas, and, if the answer is affirmative, 
whether they are to be imposed in Cath- 
olic schools as theses to be held.” Ac- 
cording to the style of the Curia, if it 
did not respond to such questions by 
tabling it (dilata) or by holding it to 
have already been decided (in decisis), 
the Congregation need answer affirma- 
tively or negatively: either the given 
theses contain the genuine thought of 
St. Thomas and demand assent, or they 
do not contain that genuine thought, 
or at least, are not imposed as obligato- 
ry. The answer of March 7, 1916: “All 
these twenty-four theses express authen- 
tic teachings of St. Thomas, and they 
are proposed as safe directive norms.” 


As is evident from the first part of 
the answer, the Congregation continues 
to regard the XXIV theses as the authen- 
tic doctrine of St. Thomas. But it must 
be remarked that they are no longer 
characterized as major principles and 
propositions. Rather they are simply 
called authentic doctrine without the 
declaration implying the consequence 
which is, according to Doctoris Angelict, 
that one must accept them. Since this 
obligation of acceptance is rejected by 
the second part of the answer, it follows 
that, according to the Congregation, a 
doctrine can be authentically that of 
St. Thomas without, however, being 
obligatory. According to the second part 
of the answer, the theses are proposed 
simply as safe directive norms. Hence 
the answer is implicitly negative, equi- 
valent to they should not be imposed 
(non imponantur).18 Benedict XV him- 
self expressly says the same in a docu- 








ment addressed to the General of the 
Society of Jesus on March 19, 1917* in 
which he declares: 


We think that you have judged 
rightly when you considered that they 
adhere sufficiently to the Angelic Doc- 
tor who regard all the theses proposed 
concerning the doctrine of Thomas 
as safe directive norms without any 
obligation of embracing all of them. 
Keeping this rule in mind, the mem- 
bers of the Society can rightly put 
aside their fear that they do not fol- 
low with that obedience which is 
proper the commands of the Roman 
Pontiff, whose doctrine it has always 
been that St. Thomas should be re- 
garded as guide and teacher in the 
study of theology and philosophy, al- 
though each one ts free to argue on 
either side concerning those things 
about which it ts possible and cus- 
tomary to argue. 


There are authors who have seen in 
this response a softening of the obliga- 
tion imposed by the Motu-Proprio Doc- 
torts Angelict. We do not believe that 
it is such, nor in fact that such a soft- 
ening is possible, since in the Motu- 
Proprio it is a question of genuine major 
principles and propositions, necessarily 
connected with revealed truths and their 
defense. Rather, these answers of the 
Sacred Congregation and of the Pope 
himself rectify the affirmation made on 
July 27, 1914, to the effect that the XXIV 
theses belonged to the principia and 
pronuntiata majora of the doctrine of 
St. Thomas. The supposition that the 
declaration of Benedict XV was simply 
a dispensation from the general law 
granted to the Society of Jesus is even 
more arbitrary and more poorly found- 
ed. A mere reading of the text and con- 
text of the document suffices to make 
this clear. 

We believe that Father Ramirez? does 


some violence to the answer of the Sa- 
cred Congregation when he wishes to 
deduce from it, not an obligation, but 
a doctrinal recommendation or prefer- 
ence in favor of the XXIV theses. To 
declare a thesis to be safe (tuta) does 
not imply, as the moralists and theolo- 
gians know, that the contrary thesis is 
not equally safe or even, at times, safer 
(tutior). This very note has been given 
at times in forbidding or censuring an 
attack upon a doctrine about which sus- 
picion of insufhcient orthodoxy had 
arisen, and which was later rejected as 
false. It would not be difficult to indi- 
cate certain among the XXIV theses the 
contrary of which would be philosophi- 
cally more or less probable, but which 
from the point of view of its relation 
with dogma, would be obviously safer. 
With doctrinal declarations remaining 
the competence of the Holy Office, the 
‘Sacred Congregation could prescribe for 
the seminaries and universities the ex- 
position of certain theses considered safe 
from the point of view of orthodoxy, 
just as it can advise certain methods, 
programs and texts. But one does vio- 
lence to the situation to see in these dis- 
ciplinary pedagogical directives any pre}- 
udice whatsoever to the philosophical 
truth of the contrary thesis. 


Father Ramirez also reports a remark 
made by Benedict XV to Father Hugon, 
O.P., during a private conversation, and 
reported by the latter after the Pope's 
death. The Pontiff is said to have de- 
clared that the Church does not impose, 
but “prefers” the doctrine of the XXIV 
theses. Of course, the Soverign Pontiffs 
can choose to exercise their authority 
and their magisterilum by any means 
which they find fitting, be it the Acta 
Apostolica Sedis, be it any binding doc- 
ument, any official act or verifiable au- 
thority. But, without questioning the 
good faith of anyone, it frankly seems 
to us scarcely admissible that a private 
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conversation—Father Hugon had no of- 
ficial mission that we know of—where it 
is so easy to understand words more or 
less exactly and where they can be im- 
precise and easily modified, be given a 
value which is out of accord with the 
fixed and invariable positions of the 
latest popes including Benedict XV him- 
self. 

On the other hand, we can certify the 
authenticity of the following declara- 
tions, officially made by Benedict XV in 
person, which relieve doubts in these 
questions and which confirm our latest 
conclusions. The Society of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the rule which it receivéd 
from its founder, desired to respond with 
the greatest docility not only to the or- 
ders but also to the indications, sugges- 
tions or desires of the Holy See. Since 
it did not seek to be dispensed from the 
general law, to which its own constitu- 
tions obligated it more than others, but 
only to know the real feelings of the 
Soverign Pontiff in order to adhere 
strictly to them, Father P. Nalbone, As- 
sistant for Italy, and Father Fine, As- 
sistant for France (in the absence of the 
General of the order held in Switzerland 
by the war) went to Benedict XV on 
December 18, 1916, and requested him 
to resolve certain doubts. Here is a resu- 
mé of the doubts and the answers of 
the Soverign Pontiff: 


First doubt: Is there an obligation of 
teaching the XXIV theses as_ proposi- 
tions which must be held? 

Answer: The theses are not manda- 
tory norms (normae praeceptivae) but 
directive norms (normae directivae). Let 
them be proposed as safe directive 
norms. 

Second doubt: Is the freedom from 
the obligation of teaching the theses as 
propositions which must be held a “dis- 
pensation” given to the Society of Jesus? 

Answer: No. Dispensation supposes 
obligation. But no obligation exists. 
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Third doubt: If the Holy See does not 
oblige that these theses be held, does it 
nevertheless prefer that they be held? 

Answer: The Holy See neither im- 
poses nor makes a preference. It leaves 
freedom. 

Fourth doubt: Does the word “safe” 
signify that the contrary theses cannot 
be equally safe, or even safer? 

Answer: The word “safe” does not ex- 
clude that contrary opinions can be 
equally safe or safer. 

There is then no obligation to acéept 
the XXIV theses either as obligatory 
(tenendas)—which Father Ramirez him- 
self recognizes—or as preferred (praefe- 
rendas) or as safer (tutiores), according 
to the explicit declaration of Benedict 
XV _ himself. Since then, the direction 
taken by the magisterium, and the crite- 
ria adopted, have remained constant and 
invariable. They now have the charac- 
ter of a fixed normative principle. They 
can be summed up in the words of Ben- 


edict XV which also include an authen-. 


tic interpretation of earlier pontifical 
documents: “the doctrine (of the Roman 
Pontiffs)... has always been that St. 
Thomas should be regarded as guide 
and teacher in the study of theology and 
philosophy, although each one is free to 
argue on either side concerning those 
things about which it is possible and 
customary to argue.” 

There is further evidence for this in 
what follows. 


VI 


N HIS ENCYCLICAL Studiorum Ducem, 

Pius XI recalls and renews his pred- 
ecessor’s commendations of St. Thomas 
“the Common or Universal Doctor of 
the Church,” and for his doctrine “which 
the Church has made its own.” Having 
done this, and after having renewed the 
directions of the encyclical Aeterni Pa- 
tris, the Motu-Proprio Doctoris Angelict, 
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and Canon 1366, No. 2, and established 
that “concerning this rule all should be- 
have in a manner that entitles them to 
call him their master,” he adds: “But 
let none require more from his neigh- 
bor than the Church, the teacher and 
mother of all demands; that is to say, 
in those matters wherein the Catholic 
schools are divided according to the con- 
trary opinions of approved authors, no 
one is forbidden to follow the view 
which seems to him more probably 
true.” 

The importance of these words of the 
Sovereign Pontiff resides in the fact that 
they come in the same document and 
immediately after the confirmation, once 
again reiterated, of previous popes’ most 
expressive commendations, recommen- 
dations and directives in favor of the 
doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. This 
means that one must recognize here, as 
in the case of the final remark of Ben- 
edict XV quoted above, that it is the 
authentic interpretation of the mean- 
ing and scope of the praises, counsels 
and directives which precede it. The in- 
sistence upon the repetition of all these 
expressions which, according to the tra- 
ditional usages of language, are often a 
bit hyperbolic in their literal form, this 
insistence which attributes to them a 
scope which the common sentiment of 
the Church in the past and the authen- 
tic magisterium of the present does not 
give them, seems to manifest an impas- 
sioned and pointlessly partisan attitude. 

Such is also the thought and teaching 
of Pius XII. In a discourse on June 24, 
1939, addressed to the seminarians of 
various Seminaries, Colleges and Insti- 
tutes, and after having recommended, as 
did his predecessors, the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, he said: 


These precepts already imposed by 
Our predecessor, We Ourselves bring 
forth and recall at present, and if any 
are not being followed, they are to 


be restored in full vigor. At the same 
time We adopt the exhortations of 
Our predecessors by which they de- 
sired to protect progress in true sci- 
ence and real liberty in studies. We 
entirely approve and commend the 
measuring, where necessary, of new 
discoveries in studies, with ancient 
wisdom. It is perfectly legitimate to 
investigate freely those matters upon 
which well-known interpreters of the 
Angelic Doctor usually dispute. New 
findings from history should be ap- 
plied for fuller understanding of the 
texts of Aquinas. No _ individual 
“should act as if he were a master in 
the Church” (Benedict XV AAS VI 
(1914), p. 576); nor should anyone 
“require more from his neighbor than 
the Church, the teacher and mother 
of all demands” (Pius XI, AAS XV 
(1923) p. 324); nor*should foolish dis- 
sent be encouraged. 


In his allocution of September 22, 
1940, to the delegates of the General 
Chapter of the Dominicans, Pius XII, 
after having literally repeated the deci- 
sions of Canon 1366 No. 2, added: 


Following the counsels and foot- 
steps of our predecessors, we have 
noted elsewhere how much weight 
should be given this rule (Canon 
1366). However, in this matter, those 
questions in which there was always 
freedom of opinion and discussion 
under the guidance and auspices of 
the Church’s magisterium seem, at the 
present time, to be of lesser impor- 
tance, however weighty they must be 
considered in philosophical and theo- 
logical investigations and discussions. 
Even less now are we speaking of 
those opinions and doctrinal formulas 
relating to physical or natural things, 
which in past times were proper and 
peculiar to their supporters, in that 
the discoveries of human knowledge 
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in our age have surpassed and gone 
beyond these opinions. The Church 
favors these discoveries, is not at all 
opposed to them, and rather promotes 
than fears them. 


There is now question of the very 
foundations of the perennial philoso- 
phy, and of theology, those founda- 
tions recognized and revered by any 
reasonable discipline which is to be 
considered in fact and in name Catho- 
lic. There is question of science and 
faith, of their nature and mutual do- 
main. There is question of the truths 
revealed by God, whether the keen 
edge of reason can penetrate them 
with concepts which are certain, and 
whether it can draw further truths 
from these. To put it briefly, the 
question concerns this, namely, wheth- 
er that which St. Thomas Aquinas 
has erected, synthesizing and harmon- 
izing timelessly the elements which 
those who cultivated Christian wis- 
dom in all ages have supplied, wheth- 
er this construction rests upon solid 
rock, whether it remains perpetually 
strong and vigorous, whether even 
now it guards the deposit of Catholic 
faith as an effective bulwark, wheth- 
er it constitutes a dependable tool 
and means of guidance for the future 
progress of philosophy and theology. 
This certainly the Church asserts... 


It would be difficult to expose with 
more clarity and precision which is the 
doctrine left by the Church to the free 
discussions of philosophers and which 
is the object of its recommendations and 
directives. The latter do not concern 
any questions which have always been 
the object of acceptable opinions and 
discussions, and even less do they con- 
cern questions which belong to natural 
philosophy and which contemporary dis- 
coveries render obsolete. Rather they 
concern only those elements of peren- 
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nial philosophy which are fundamental 
and which command acceptance by any 
reason and any science which calls it- 
self Catholic and really wishes to be 
such. These are the bases of faith and 
include the concepts and notions neces- 
sary to understand faith and its theo- 
logical development. In a word, it is not 
at all a matter of the accessory, the de- 
batable or the features proper to a given 
school in the work of St. Thomas, but 
rather elements which, synthesized and 
harmonized by him, together with the 
contributions of the Christian wisdom 
of every age, constitute a rock whose 
solidity and permanence is guaranteed, 
an efficacious defense of the deposit of 
faith. 

The encyclical Humanis Generis has 
recently repeated this more briefly, but 
with more solemnity and even more 
force. The Pope speaks of that sound 
philosophy which is “as it were, a patri- 
mony handed down by earlier Christian 
ages” and he adds: 


...this philosophy, acknowledged 
and accepted by the Church, safe- 
guards the genuine validity of human 
knowledge, the unshakeable_ meta- 
physical principles of sufficient rea- 
son, causality and finality, and finally 
the mind’s ability to attain certain 
and unchangeable truth. Of course 
this philosophy deals with much that 
neither directly nor indirectly touches 
faith or morals and which conse- 
quently, the Church leaves to the free 
discussion of experts. But this does 
not hold for many other things, es- 
pecially those principles and funda- 
mental tenets to which We have just 
referred. 


A peculiar trait of this important en- 
cyclical of Pius XII is that it furnishes 
the reason for the competence of the 
Church’s magisterium, as well as the lib- 
erty which it recognizes and the limits 








which it imposes. That reason is the re- 
lation with dogma and morals: “(those 
things) that neither directly nor indirect- 
ly touch faith or morals... the Church 
leaves to the free discussion of experts.” 
In all questions which are not in rela- 
tion with this content of the deposit of 
revelation, the Church recognizes full 
liberty. In those which are necessarily 
related to it, the Church can but attend 
to the defense of the deposit which is 
confided to it. Finally, rather than be- 
labor further a point which is today af.- 
firmed with adequate clarity by the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs, let us note what the Pope 
himself said in the Allocution addressed 
to the Professors of the Order of Dis- 
calced Carmelites on September 23, 1951. 
These remarks constitute a commentary 
by Pius XII on his own encyclical Hu- 
mant Generis: 


Finally, we regard as worthy of no 
small praise the resolution you have 
taken to regulate your philosophical 
and theological studies in such a way 
that the encyclical letter Humani 
Generis, recently promulgated by Us, 
will serve you as a guidepost pointing 
out the right path. We have perceived 
with no little surprise and disappoint- 
ment that some found a document of 
this type quite distressing, as if we 
had really intended to restrict the in- 
vestigations which the progress of doc- 
trine demands, and to prohibit par- 
ticular opinions which up to the pres- 
ent have been freely discussed in the 
schools of philosophy and theology 
without danger to faith. Such men 
are in error, or rather, are a source 
of error. The intention we had in 
mind was not to suppress those things 
which are free (open to discussion). 
What we truly desired, in keeping 
with our Apostolic responsibility, is 
this, namely, to cut off certain diver- 
gent and extravagant doctrines of our 





day from the Catholic truth, such as 
it has been and will be, the common 
patrimony of the Church, a patri- 
mony to be preserved safe and intact, 
which indeed transcends all ages and 
all forms of human civilization and 
culture. 


After all that has been said, the mean- 
ing of these texts seems sufficiently man- 
ifest and decisive to render superfluous 
further commentary. 


VIL 


ly LOOKING BACK over the ground which 

we have covered, and in viewing the 
history of the incidents provoked with- 
in Christian thought and philosophy by 
the intentions of imposing opinions of 
this or that determined school, we can- 
not conceal our feeling of uneasiness. 
The situation and the circumstances of 
modern philosophical thought cry out 
with great urgency for the leadership 
of perennial philosophy. The latter 
alone can solve the problem of modern 
thought which is caught up almost in 
its entirety in disillusion, frustration 
and scepticism, but which possesses an 
immense wealth of experience, methods 
and scientific observations and acquisi- 
tions. The philosophia perennis alone 
can offer genuine hope to the man who 
will accept an alternative to renouncing 
for ever the attainment of truth and 
transcendent knowledge of things. If it 
is to do so, this philosophy must make 
a gigantic effort, one which will raise 
it above itself, and in which all its re- 
sources will be dwarfed by the immen- 
sity of the task to be accomplished: 
to assume the leadership in modern 
thought to direct and save it. Hence it 
can be nothing other than discouraging, 
at a time when historic necessities are 
both urgent and precise, to see the rep- 
resentatives of perennial philosophy in- 
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volved in petty school rivalries, uttering 
bitter and interminable reproaches, los- 
ing themselves in byzantine minutiae 
which bring to mind the biting censures 
of Melchior Cano.?2 

As we have said, the effort required 
is immense. It demands the cooperation 
of all and the effort of several generations. 
It is a question, on the one hand, of 
revising radically and methodically those 
elements in traditional philosophy (al- 
luded to by Pius XII in the discourse 
quoted above) which are obsolete, or are 
dead weight. On the other hand, the 
new world of scientific progress must be 
assimilated, philosophically interpreted, 
justified and explained metaphysically, 
especially in questions of cosmology and 
psychology. Only perennial Christian 
philosophy, on the basis of its substan- 
tial and definitively acquired principles, 
and of the fundamental ideological con- 
tent which defines it and gives it its 
name, can do this. But to do it requires 
that effort of purification and assimila- 
tion, the alternative to which is to re- 
main within modern thought as a gilded 
mummy, or a light monopolized by a 
small circle of initiates, rather than as 
a brilliant and powerful life, capable 
of dominating and leading that thought. 
It is true, as Maritain has remarked, 
that Christian philosophy is not deter- 
mined by any temporal condition. It 
can be the philosophy of every age and 
perfectly the philosophy of today, but 
that “depends upon its power of assimi- 
lation” and, we would add, upon the 
aptitude of this power to be in fact 
exercised today. 

This immense work of assimilating 
the gigantic contributions of modern 
science must be carried out in a rigor- 
ously objective and eminently philoso- 
phical manner. We believe it compar- 
able to the work accomplished by St. 
Thomas in the Middle Ages in assimi- 
lating Aristotle and St. Augustine, and 
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the providential man or the providen- 
tial generation—for the task may be too 
great for the capacities of any one man 
—will deserve glory comparable to that 
of the Angelic Doctor. The Sovereign 
Pontiffs have foreseen this magnificent 
destiny of perennial Christian philoso- 
phy and have worked, especially since 
Leo XIII, not only at the conservation 
of its substantial and permanent ele- 
ments, but also at promoting its progress 
and expansion in the modern intellec- 
tual world. Their doing this is not en- 
tirely in the interest of human or cul- 
tural ends, because that perennial phi- 
losophy is the best intellectual prepara- 
tion for faith. 

The Sovereign Pontiffs see in St. Tho- 
mas the finest and most authorized rep- 
resentative of perennial Christian phi- 
losophy, a perfect model of that truly 
scientific attitude of submission to de- 
monstrated truth and independence of 
school prejudice.** This is why they have 
proposed him as teacher and guide for 
Catholic philosophers, and for the for- 
mation of young intelligences, especial- 
ly those called to the priesthood. It 
would be a manifest failure of com- 
prehension, and one degrading to the 
work of the popes, to reduce this effort 
to petty school debates. The popes pro- 
test against this allegation with expres- 
sions of vexation: “We have perceived 
with no little surprise and disappoint- 
ment’... one hears Pius XII exclaim, 
referring to the interpretation given by 
some to his encyclical Humani Generis: 
“as if we wished to prohibit particular 
opinions which, up to the present have 
been freely discussed in the schools of 
philosophy and theology without dan- 
ger to faith.”"*5 

If, at times when it seemed that there 
was some danger to the substantial ele- 
ments and principles of perennial Chris- 
tian philosophy, some representative of 
the magisterium used expressions which 








appeared a bit rigid in recommending 
this philosophy and St. Thomas, these 
are to be understood in the sense which 
the three last popes have invariably 
maintained. This is not to say that what 
they have said is merely a variable di- 
rective. As we said earlier, it is a con- 
stant normative principle. That it is 
such can be deduced from the present 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XII’s manner of 
speaking in the text quoted just above 
—to seek no further—when he indicates 
the criterion which must determine the 
opinions subject to free discussion: these 
are opinions which have been up to this 
time “without danger to faith.” Even 
more clearly in Humani Generis when 
he is giving the reason for that liberty, 
he specifies that the opinions in ques- 
tion are those “which neither directly 
nor indirectly touch faith or morals and 
which, consequently, the Church leaves 
to the free discussion of experts.” 
Thus, those who prefer to follow rig- 
orously the opinions of a particular 
school are free to do so. But they can- 
not pretend to impose on others their 
point of view, for it would be difficult 
for those who did so not to feel impli- 
cated in the serious admonitions of Ben- 
edict XV and Pius XI, repeated by Pius 
XII: “no individual should act as if he 
were master in the Church; let no one 
require more from his neighbor than the 
Church, the teacher and mother of all 
demands.” And those who make accusa- 
tions of disobedience and less stringent 
orthodoxy need consider that other for- 
mula of the same Pontiffs: “nor should 
foolish dissent be encouraged.” Letting 
oneself slip to the side of rigorism or 
the purist style of Thomism is not the 
best way to remain faithful to the 
thought of the Church, to avoid doc- 
trinal dangers and consequently to at- 
tain the truth. It is far better to simply 
adhere to the norms proclaimed by the 
Church. The itch for security and the 
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exaggerated cult of the letter of the law 
or of the authority of some great doctor 
has at times led to the jansenist rigor- 
isms which were condemned. 

What the people who prefer to attach 
themselves to a specific school should 
avoid, we believe—and this from a pure- 
ly philosophical point of view and in 
the interest of the prestige of Christian 
philosophy—is to ever appear as preach- 
ing “in verba magistri’—‘in the words 
of the master.’’* There is no other natu- 
ral rule proper to Christian philosophy. 
nor has it to proclaim any other in its 
wish to conquer the thought of modern 
man, than the truth of things (la vérité 
méme des choses). All the designations 
—Augustinianism, Thomism, Scotism, 


Suarezianism, can be useful for a history 
of ideas, but they would be dangerous 
if they came to be an obstacle to the 
legitimate development of the very life 
of ideas, or the freedom of research. Car- 
dinal Laurenti’s words spoken during 


Augustinian-Thomist week in special ref- 
erence to theology are even more appli- 
cable to Christian philosophy: 


In viewing the great history of 
Christian thought in the unity of its 
magnificent synthesis, achieved es- 
pecially in Thomas’ two Summae, I 
assert firmly and openly that the 
trite words Augustinianism and 
Thomism (the same may be said of 
Scotism and Suarezianism) are in- 
adequate and poor, and that they 
are by no means antithetical; on the 
contrary, they are more apt to per- 
petuate small litigations of intellec- 
tual ‘conventicles’ than to express 
what must be considered by now the 
very substance of Catholic theology, 
following the intense effort which led 
to the conquest of its great unity. 


The freedom of the Christian philoso- 
pher and the authenticity of his philoso- 
phy are not threatened in any way by 
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the Church’s magisterium. If certain un- 
fortunate positions or the attitude of a 
group of Catholic thinkers have offered 
an occasion and a pretext for Bréhier’s 
accusation, these positions have been 
fully rectified by the magisterium itself. 
The magisterium recalls the only law 
which guides philosophical liberty, and 
that is the profoundly rational and au- 
thentically philosophical law of seeing 
that philosophy remains in agreement 
with revealed truth. That law consti- 
tutes the recognition of a necessary and 
transcendent reality, basis of all true 
philosophy, namely, that human intel- 
ligence is not the source of truth and 
that, consequently, its philosophy is not 
supreme wisdom. Philosophy is a limited 
participation in this wisdom. It has its 
own domain, partial and incomplete, al- 
though open to the superior illumina- 
tions and divine horizons which are no 
longer philosophy but theology, and 
which complete the former, giving to 
man a perfect wisdom. 

It will be the duty of the Catholic 
philosopher to sink the foundations and 
raise the columns upon which will rest 
the grandiose dome of Christian wis- 
dom, under which the modern world’s 
misdirected minds and its souls which 
thirst for truth can find shelter. 

translated by JOHN F. BANNAN 


NOTES 


1 Cf. our study “Algunas consideraciones so- 
bre al vuelta a la filosofia perenne,” Miscela- 
nea Comillas, IV (1945) 36-48. 

2 We believe it scarcely necessary to mention 
the fact that respect for the doctrinal authority 
of the Common Doctor is a feature common 
to all Catholic schools, and that in this sense 
all are willing to be Thomists and to be known 
as such. But the unanimously recognized doc- 
trinal authority is limited to the substantial, 
permanent and definitively acquired principles 
of Christian philosophy whose foremost repre- 
sentative is St. Thomas. Beyond these principles 
and doctrines, there are in the writings of St. 
Thomas, many other debatable and debated 
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opinions, some of which he really adopted, 
while others he may not have. These form what 
is today known as the Thomist system or, as 
some prefer, neo-Thomism or rigid Thomism. 
It is to the latter that this discussion refers. 

8 The recent publication of Reverend Father 
Ramirez, OP, De auctoritate Doctrinali S. Tho- 
mae Aquinatis (Salmanticae 1952), is the most 
complete, most authoritative and best balanced 
work sustaining the position of which we are 
speaking, and it is to him in particular that 
we shall refer in what follows. Meanwhile, we 
wish to thank him for his thoughtfulness in 
sending us a copy of his article. (An English 
translation of Father Ramirez's article was pub- 
lished by The Thomist, Vol. 15, January 1952, 
pp. 1-109. Translator) 


4 The praises of prelates, ecclesiastical author- 
ities, well-known writers, etc., have been col- 
lected in the article cited in the preceding note 
and, in even greater profusion, in L’Introduc- 
cion General to the edition of the Suma Teolo- 
gica de Sto Tomas de Aquino, Madrid (1947) 
pp. 88-182. We believe ourselves justified in 
omitting them, not only in the interest of brev- 
ity and for the reason given above in the text, 
but also because they add nothing to the praises 
and recommendations of the Pontiffs. 


5 Concerning the scientific authority of St. 
Thomas—philosophically the point infirmissi- 
mus according to the Aquinate himself—one can 
say that its intrinsic authority, that which his 
arguments merit, is in general very great, cor- 
responding as it does with his intellectual value 
and marvelous genius. His extrinsic authority, 
that derived from the common opinion of phi- 
losophers and theologians, is reflected at least 
on the part of Catholics in the attitudes of the 
various schools. In general it is the greatest ac- 
corded any doctor, while in this or that par- 
ticular case, it depends upon the position 
adopted by these schools. 


6 Praises of the sort given St. Thomas have 
also been addressed to other doctors of the 
Church. The incomparable prestige which St. 
Augustine has always enjoyed in the ecclesias- 
tical tradition is well known, as is the appre- 
ciation of his doctrine on the part of Sovereign 
Pontiffs, and the Councils which often con- 
sidered it sufficient in their definitions simply 
to copy the texts of this doctor. It is relevant 
that Jansen could be led to formulate this erron- 
eous proposition: “Unus est Augustinus instar 
omnium, loco omnium, supra omnes.” It will 
suffice to cite the words of John II: “cuius (Aug- 
ustini) doctrinam secundum praedecessorum 
meorum statuta, Romana sequitur et servat Ec- 
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clesia” (Mansi, VIII, col. 804); or of Alexander 
VII: “Augustini et Thomas inconcussa tutissi- 
maque dogmata sequi semper velitis,” (Epist. 
ad Academiam Lovaniensem, cited by Marcel- 
lius O.S.A., Institutiones Theologicae, Vol. V, 
De divina gratia p. 91). Leo XIII also praises 
St. Augustine in the encyclical Aeterni Patris. 

But St. Augustine had written: “Nolo auc- 
toritatem meam sequaris, ut ideo putes tibi ali- 
quid necesse esse credere, quoniam a me dici- 
tur.” (Epist CXLVII; P. L. tom XXXIII, col. 
597). He writes to St. Jerome “Alios ita lego ut, 
quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque praepolleant, 
non eta verum putem quia ipsi ita senserunt, 
sed quia mihi vel per illos auctores canonicos 
vel probabili ratione, quod a vero non abhor- 
reat, persuadere potuerunt. Nec te, frater mi, 
sentire aliud existimo.” (P. L. XX XIII col. 277). 
He says in another place (col. 629): “talis ego 
sum in scriptis aliorum, tales volo esse intellec- 
tores meorum.” We believe that St. Thomas 
would fully subscribe to these words of St. 
Augustine. 


Let us consider another great Doctor, this 
time of the Franciscan school, St. Bonaventure. 
Sixtus V assembled a commission of Cardinals 
and theologians to study the following point: 
“Num expediat Ecclesiae, ut habeat S. Bona- 
venturam in hujusmodi sextum Doctorum post 
quattuor principales Doctores (Augustine, Jero- 
me, Gregory the Great, Ambrose) et S. Thomam 
est quintus.” By his Decretal Letters of March 14, 
1588, he enrolled St. Bonaventure among the 
“praecipuos et primarios” Doctors of the Church, 
comparing him to St. Thomas as Sixtus IV had 
already done: “consilimili veneratione et honoris 
praerogativa atque sanctum Thomam decoran- 
dum esse.” Speaking of the two, the latter said 
“Hi enim sunt duae olivae et duo candelabra 
in domo Dei lucentia.” These are the very words 
which Leo XIII repeats (Epist. Quod universa, 
13 December, 1895). Pius X also says: Is (Bona- 
ventura) princeps scholasticorum alter exsistitit 
cum Aquinate” (Epist au Very Reverend Gen- 
eral of the Franciscan Order, 1904). Benedict 
XV repeats this (Epist Tametsi natalis dies). 
To carry this no further, Leo XIII and Pius X 
confirm the constitutions of the Capucins who 
impose this obligation on their professors: “op- 
timam ac tutissimam Seraphici Doctoris S Bo- 
naventurae et Angelici Doctoris S Thomae Aqui- 
natis doctrinam exponant.” 


7 The adherents of rigid thomism sometimes 
complain that certain authors seem to delight 
in seeking out and underscoring errors and in- 
exactitudes which had slipped by St. Thomas. 
We know of no example of this in the Catholic 
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schools. On the contrary, we see everywhere the 
greatest respect and the greatest consideration 
for the Common Doctor and his doctrine. Nat- 
urally this does not prevent one from recog- 
nizing the human and fallible in this doctrine 
when one encounters it. But those who com- 
plain should ask themselves if their own itch 
to dehumanize, so to speak, St. Thomas, and 
to make him some kind of myth or infallible 
demi-god—“all created truth is defectible” (De 
Veritate, q 14, art 8)—has not at times provoked 
these summons back to reality. There is noth- 
ing which is more provocative of human re- 
actions than an excess in affirmation. It would 
be a shame if this itch to dehumanize, with 
the tendency toward intellectual pressure which 
accompanies it, should create a mentality less 
warmly adherent to the blessed Doctor who, 
beyond his incomparable intelligence, is entire- 
ly natural simplicity, human understanding and 
sympathy. 

8 Concerning St. Thomas’ respect for tradi- 
tional formulas and respected teachers, see Dom 
Lottin (Revue Neoscholastique, 1922, p. 26). 


® Speaking of the proof for the existence of 
God formulated by St. Thomas in the opuscule 
De ente et essentia, the Thomist F. Van Steen- 
berghen says “However, the formulation of the 
proof raises difficulties so serious that they in- 
validate the demonstration attempted here by 
the young bachelor under the influence of Avi- 
cenna and of William of Auvergne.” (Melanges 
Gembloux, 1951, p. 840). 

Furthermore, as authentic a Thomist as Man- 
donnet openly admits that “ ... he (St. Thomas) 
had to submit to the law which governs even 
genius in its creations: indecision about the first 
step, progress by means of the rough draft. Fur- 
thermore, St. Thomas himself had a clear aware- 
ness of the conditions of progress in the human 
collectivity as well as in individuals.” Revue 
des Sciences Philosophiques et 
1913, p. 261. 


10 Les doublets de St. Thomas d’Aquin: Paris, 
MCMXXVI, p. 13-155 and 157. This work offers 
several minutely studied examples of the evolu- 
tion in the thought of St. Thomas. 


11 The following observation of Mandonnet 
is interesting: “It is mot indeed a rare occur- 
rence that in doctrinal points where Saint Tho- 
mas seems to be at odds with himself, the opin- 
ion abandoned seems the more precise and the 
clearer.” (loc. cit. p. 261) 

12 It is known, for example, that in the en- 
tire work of St. Thomas there is not a single 
thesis or a single question devoted to the study 
of the distinction between essence and existence. 
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He speaks of it only incidentally and in con- 
nection with other questions. In several places 
his expressions of it vary and are ambiguous, 
something which has given rise to many discus- 
sions on the real thought of the Angelic Doctor. 
Some have even seen, in one of his later works 
(IV Metaph. Lect. 2) a firm negation of the 
real distinction. (Cf Pelster: Scholastik 3 (1928) 
p 265; 27 (1932) pp 159-160). 

13 The interpretation of the remark in the 
Motu-Proprio to the effect that all commenda- 
tion or approval of the doctrine of other doc- 
tors or saints need be understood as intended 
insofar as “it agreed with the principles of St. 
Thomas or was in no way opposed to them” 
seems simple enough. According to what we 
have set forth above, the “principles” of the 
doctrines of St. Thomas described by the Motu- 
Proprio are the substantial and fundamental 
principles of Christian philosophy, and it is 
clear that any commendation addressed to any 
doctrinal ensemble need be taken as intended 
insofar as that ensemble does not oppose these 
principles, or as directed to those points in 
which it does not oppose them. Insofar as they 
are not opposed to them, they merit pontifical 
commendation. But, we believe that it must be 
understood here, this is when it is not a case 
of simple opinions or of questions discussed 
among the Catholic schools themselves, since in 
the case of the latter, the authority of the 
Church is not in the habit of intervening on 
behalf of any doctor, not even of St. Thomas. 
It should also be remarked, on the other hand, 
that the Motu-Proprio Doctoris Angelict was 
given with the restriction: for Italy and adja- 
cent islands. (pro Italia et insulis adjacentibus.) 


14 This practice, perhaps justified in other 
epochs, can doubtless be revised when times 
have changed and with them the scientific at- 
mosphere. It is for this reason that we take the 
liberty of repeating here, simply as a sugges- 
tion and with the greatest respect, an invita- 
tion which we have made on another occasion— 
Should not the Religious Orders, which still de- 
mand adherence of their members to specific 
philosophical opinions, realize that the moment 
has arrived to give their research scholars and 
men of study the same freedom in this matter 
that others of the faithful enjoy, that is, [a 
freedom unhampered] by any limitations other 
than those imposed by sound reason and Holy 
Mother the Church? 


15 Cf. F. Pelster: Estudios ‘Eclesiasticos 27 
(1953) pp 156-160. 

16 None of them was a Dominican. The prin- 
cipal editor was Father Mattiussi S. J. Accord- 
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ing to one authority on these questions, F. Pel- 
ster (loc. cit. p. 148) the desire to eliminate sev- 
eral opinions in which Suarez, Lugo and Fran- 
zelin differed, really or apparently, with St. Tho- 
mas, entered into the choice of theses. If this 
is the case, the affair is too reminiscent of that 
attitude, mentioned before, of the peripetitians 
in the face of Galileo and the Copernicans, 
where lacking better arguments they sought to 
impose themselves by an appeal to the author- 
ity of the Church even at the risk of compro- 
mising the latter. The declaration of the Con- 
gregation was published on the twenty-seventh 
of July 1914. This was three weeks before the 
death of Pius X, who had already been sick 
for some time. 


17 It should be remembered that this Motu- 
Proprio was given to Italy and adjacent islands 
(pro Italia et insulis adjacentibus.) 


18 For those who know with what prudence 
and precautions the Roman Congregations move 
in publicly modifying previous decisions the 
tenor of that answer, scarcely two years after the 
first, is very significant. The decree of 1897 De 
commate Joanneo awaited thirty years some 
slight relaxation. The books of the Copernicans 
remained on the index for two centuries. 

19 Acta Romana Societatis Jesu 2 (1916) p. 
318; Enchiridion Clericorum, published in 1938 
by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities itself, p. 502. 

20 Loc. cit. p. 152. 


21 The mutilation effected by Father Ramirez 
in his commentary (loc. cit. p. 161) on this dis- 
course of the Pope is a curious one. He declares 
that the Pope grants liberty only “when the 
interpreters of Aquinas of good reputation dif- 
fer or dispute among themselves, not, however 
against his certain and genuine doctrine.” But 
simply compare that sentence with the actual 
words of the Pope: “whatever manifestly per- 
tains to it (doctrine of St. Thomas) and is re- 
garded by conservative judgment as important 
to it, embrace this gladly.” Similarly, some have 
sought to sustain themselves by petty legalisms 
in substituting for the more current expression 
commentatores the term interpretes, and then 
finding in that subtlety proof that the Pope has 
limited the freedom granted by his predecessors. 
This is a recourse to verbalisms. What a way 
to deduce such serious conclusions! Since the 
text is clear, we believe it unnecessary to insist 
further. The recognized liberty has not been 
curtailed, it has been expressly confirmed. 


22 De locis Theologicis, lib IX, cap VIL. 


Among the subjects for the biting censures of 





M. Cano are to be found such thomist theses 
as on the principle of individuation; on the 
distinction of quantity from the quantified 
thing; whether God could create several angels 
of the same species .... It is not that we wish 
to censure any of the subtleties of the meta- 
physician—even the byzantine variety. But they 
must not be given an importance which they 
do not merit nor made the most important con- 
sideration, above all when they lack realism and 
are only pure plays on words or abstractions. 


23 We believe that the conquest by Christian 
philosophy of this lofty destiny is one of the 
tasks proposed by the Church to its most com- 
petent sons. Here is the way in which Bene- 
dict XV expressed himself in his first encycli- 
cal Ad Beatissimi Apostolorum principis, ad- 
dressed to all the bishops of the world. He be- 
gan by exhorting them to “let whatever dissen- 
sions and discords that there are among Catho- 
lics cease.” He asked that “no individual (pri 
vatus) act as if he were a master in the Church,” 
it being understood that “it is permissible to 
anyone to speak and defend what he thinks in 
those matters concerning which it is possible to 
debate, as long as faith and discipline are pre- 
served, and when the judgment of the Holy See 
has not intervened.” This being the case, “let 
no one think that he has a right to accuse as 
suspect in faith or transgressing in discipline 
those who hold the opposite opinion, for this 
reason alone.” Then he adds, “Moreover, from 
our sons who have dedicated themselves to the 
common goal of Catholicism, the Church now 
demands that they should no longer cling to 
those questions which are of no profit.” The 
Pope then invites all to the urgent task of de- 
fending the truth and combatting modern errors. 


24 That intellectual independence with re- 
gard to any purely human teaching authority, 
however exalted, was a classic feature in the 
early thomist school. One can cite the example 
of that teacher of teachers F. Vitoria whose 
disciple Melchior Cano (De locis Theologicis, 
libri XII, proaem.) took issue with him with 
the expression “nec cordi tamen fuit jurare in 
verba magistri.” 


25 Despite the well-known attitude of some, 
the great majority of Catholics have known how 
to interpret faithfully the thought of the Popes, 
and what happened during the First Interna- 
tional Thomist Congress in Rome in 1925 
proves it. In answer to the proposition of Fa- 
ther Szabo O.P. which would have made obli- 
gatory in Thomist Congresses the defense of 
the twenty-four theses, Mons. Janssens, the pres- 
ident designated by the Pope, had approved— 





to the applause of the participants—the follow- 
ing conclusion: “to accept with proper docility 
the admonitions of the Pontiffs concerning the 
religious preservation of the rightful freedom of 
discussion in those matters concerning which 
discussion is permitted, a freedom which has 
always flourished among Catholic teachers.” 
26 Only the Church is the supreme and un- 
challengeable teacher, because she alone enjoys 
the assistance promised by the Holy Spirit. Even 
if the great Doctors have been the ordinary 
means used by Providence to guide the Church 
doctrinally, the Holy Spirit has had to inter- 
vene more than once in a special fashion to 
contradict the false authority of certain of them. 
The difficulties with which the Council of Trent 
had to struggle to define the divine basis of 
the indissolubility of Christian marriage in the 
face of the authority of a text attributed to St. 
Ambrose are well known. Also known are the 
difficulties brought upon theologians by the text 
of the decree Pro Armenis on the matter of 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders, and this text 
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was taken from St. Thomas. Today, theologians 
are inclined to admit that this decree of the 
council was in error, it being recognized, of 
course, that it could not have been an ex cathe- 
dra definition. The same thing could be said of 
the weight of the authority of St. Thomas and 
other great doctors during the whole history of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The 
position of Marin-Sola (La Evolucion Humana 
del Dogma Catolica pp 371-376) seems just a 
bit ingenuous when he wishes to attribute to 
St. Thomas the same or almost the same favor- 
able influence on the triumph of this dogma in 
the Church as is to be attributed to the defend- 
ers of the dogma. It is obvious that opposition to 
certain dogmas and heresies as well, have con- 
tributed to a further deepening and a greater 
understanding of these dogmas, but this is 
hardly reason to attribute to that opposition or 
that error the triumph of the truth. The latter 
comes despite the former but because of the 
work of other doctors and theologians who 
defent the truth in its genuine form. 
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7? PRESENT SURVEY seeks to reflect 

upon two noticeable trends in phi- 
losophy: the emphasis upon scientific 
method and the coming of age of the 
philosophy paperback. During the past 
year, the books on the history and the- 
ory of science have outweighed in num- 
ber, importance, and liveliness the pub- 
lications in any other area. There is even 
a tendency to make ethics continuous 
with philosophy of science, especially 
since the naturalists have challenged the 
conventional distinction between the de- 
scriptive and the normative sciences. 
The precise question for a realist is not 
whether scientific procedures and find- 
ings are relevant for ethical decisions— 
they undoubtedly are—but whether they 
are the sole adequate means for found- 
ing ethical obligation and resolving par- 
ticular issues of value and conduct. The 
latter consequence need not follow from 
admission of the relevance of the scien- 
tific world-view for determining ethical 
issues. As for the sharp upswing in paper- 
bound editions of all the great philoso- 
phers and of twentieth-century treatises, 
this raises some urgent educational ques- 
tions which the colleges have not yet 
faced in an effective way. 


1. History of Science 


M. K. Munitz. Theories of the Unt- 
verse. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1957. Pp. x, 437. $6.50. 





Prof. James Collins of St. Louis Unt- 
versity here provides his useful annual 
survey for Cross CurRENTS. Further evt- 
dence of his careful historical scholar- 
ship and critical sensitivity are to be 
seen in his THe MIND OF KIERKEGAARD 
(Regnery) and A History OF MODERN 
EUROPEAN PHILOsOPHY (Bruce). 


PHILOSOPHY 
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S. Sambursky. The Physical World of 
the Greeks. New York; Macmillan, 
1956, Pp. x, 255, $4.00. 

E. J. Dijksterhuis. Archimedes. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1957. Pp. 
422. $12.50. 

A. R. Hall. The Scientific Revolution, 
1500-1800. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1956. Pp. xvii, 390. $1.75. (Paper- 
back.) 

Stillman Drake, translator. Discover- 
tes and Opinions of Galileo. New 
York: Doubleday Anchor Original, 
1957. Pp. viii, 302. $1.25. 

George Sarton. Six Wings: Men of 
Science in the Renaissance. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 
1957. Pp. xiv, 318. $6.75. 

Alexander Koyré. From the Closed 
World to the Infinite Universe. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1957. Pp. xii, 313. $5.00. 

G. Scherz, C. Ss. R. Vom Wege Niels 
Stensens: Bettradge zu seiner natur- 





wissenschaftlichen Entwicklung. 
Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1956. 
Pp. 248. 


I. B. Cohen. Franklin and Newton. 
Philadelphia: American Philosoph- 
ical Society, 1956. Pp. xxvi, 657. 
$6.00. 


F® COURSES in cosmology and the his- 

tory of science, Milton Munitz has 
carefully edited some basic cosmological 
texts, from the Babylonians and Ionians 
down to twentieth-century speculative 
physicists. The Greeks are adequately 
represented, but there is a single, anti- 
quated account of medieval cosmology 
by J. L. Dreyer, who wrote before Du- 
hem, Maier, and Crombie began to ex- 
plore the medieval scientific achieve- 
ment in a professional way. There are 
strong selections from the classical mod- 
ern sources in astronomy and physics, 
and we are reminded that Kant ad- 
vanced a respectable cosmogonic hypo- 
thesis and that Herschel generalized as 





well as observed. Although he leaps over 
the nineteenth-century developments, 
the editor does give a full hearing to 
almost every recent theory of the uni- 
verse, from Einstein and Lemaitre to 
Hubble and Hoyle. These readings will 
widen horizons in the areas of concen- 
tration, and give an introductory his- 
torical feel for the procession of cos- 
mologies. 


Professor Sambursky, a physicist in- 
terested in the historical roots of his 
science, has supplied the long-felt need 
for a general description of the Greek 
outlook on the physical world. From 
this perspective, the natural philosophies 
of the Ionians recede in importance be- 
fore the Pythagorean stress on mathe- 
matical principles in nature and the use 
of geometrical models in astronomy. For 
those readers of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
who wonder about the scientific back- 
ground for the theory of spheres and 
movers, there is a good account of the 
changes undergone by the Greek scien- 
tific models of the heavens. Sambursky 
holds that Aristotle reified the original 
geometrical picture by interpreting the 
spheres in terms of substance and cause. 
The author credits Aristotle with pro- 
posing a genuine dynamics, but does not 
give either an accurate or a sympathe- 
tic analysis of his metaphysical doctrines. 
Sambursky is more at home in describ- 
ing the mechanical causality of the atom- 
ists and the Stoic notion of a dynamic 
continuum of homogeneous agencies. 


Sambursky’s chief accomplishment is 
a comparison between the Greek and 
modern scientific views. The similarity 
lies in the construction of analogies and 
models, the reasoning by hypothesis, and 
the correction by observation (with the 
heavens as a natural laboratory for the 
Greeks). Yet the Greeks approached 
nature contemplatively as a field for 
knowledge, not one for active experi- 
ment and practical control. “It never 
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occurred to the Greeks to devise sys- 
tematic repetitions in imitation of na- 
ture, for the purpose of investigating the 
regularity of physical phenomena which 
are not self-repeating; they did not un- 
derstand experiment as a series of iden- 
tical, man-made events.” Yet Archimedes 
is a partial exception to this conclusion, 
and hence the special value of the full- 
length study by the Dutch historian of 
science, Professor Dijksterhuis. He ran- 
sacks the classical sources critically for 
a reliable biographical basis. When we 
know that Archimedes’ famous utter- 
ance: “Give me a place to stand on, and 
I will move the earth,” was probably a 
mechanical generalization from several 
ancient instruments and not a casual 
boast during a stunt, we can appreciate 
the depth of his mechanical approach 
to nature. The various treatises are made 
accessible to the modern reader by stat- 
ing separately the basic theorems which 
go beyond Euclid, and by using a uni- 
form symbolism for stating the original 
arguments. 


A. R. Hall gives a balanced survey of 
the crucial centuries, 1500-1800. While 
giving due recognition to the basic work 
in mechanics and astronomy, he does 
not ignore advances in chemistry and 
the biological sciences. His humanistic 
orientation is seen in the special chap- 
ters devoted to the rise of scientific socie- 
ties and journals and to the history of 
instruments. The philosopher will find 
out how Bruno and Galileo, Descartes 
and Hobbes, look in their scientific per- 
spective. Hall acknowledges the positive 
role of Christianity in aiding the transi- 
tion to the mechanistic universe, since 
the created world can be viewed as an 
artefact or divinely organized machine 
and not merely as the self-nourished cos- 
mos of the Greeks. Stillman Drake con- 
tinues his rehabilitation of Galileo for 
English readers by making available 
translations of The Starry Messenger, 
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Letters on Sunspots, parts of The As- 
sayer, and other pieces. These texts are 
a striking exhibition of the interplay 
between new instruments, newly ascer- 
tained facts, and interpretative theories. 
Their special importance for the history 
of philosophy is to enable us to trace 
out the origins of the distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary qualities 
and the modern contrast between scien- 
tific appearances and unknowable es- 
sences. 


That great pioneer in the humanistic 
approach to the history of science, 
George Sarton, organized his Patten Lec- 
tures at Indiana University around the 
“six wings” of Renaissance science: the 
context of exploration and humanistic 
education; mathematics and astronomy; 
physics, chemistry, technology; natural 
history; anatomy and medicine; Leonar- 
do da Vinci. Although the last of these 
wings of the scientific spirit would seem 
to violate the principle of division, it 
forcefully underlines two of Sarton’s con- 
tentions: that all scientific work has an 
illuminating human background, and 
that Leonardo is the exemplar of the 
Renaissance uomo universale. This book 
is mainly a biographical and _ biblio- 
graphical study, bringing into unusual 
concourse Ramus and Copernicus, Gil- 
bert and Paracelsus, Vesalius and Serve- 
tus. Sarton makes enlightening remarks 
on points of character, the economical 
use of time and the creative use of some- 
one else’s discoveries, and the humorous 
aspects attending the Gregorian reform 
of the calendar (which made Catholics 
grumble about being robbed of ten days 
of their life, and Protestants mutter 
about a Babylonian imposition) . 


Professor Koyré takes as his theme the 
passage “from the closed world to the 
infinite universe.” This is the seven- 
teenth-century transition from a finite, 
hierarchical cosmos to an infinite and 
homogeneous universe. He notes that 





Bruno’s grounds for asserting an infi- 
nite universe were not the scientific find- 
ings but the metaphysical principles of 
plenitude and sufficient reason (reading 
back the terminology of Leibniz into an 
earlier situation). Koyré’s most original 
work is done in the central chapters on 
Descartes and Newton, in their relations 
with other intellectual leaders of the 
century. In his correspondence with the 
Cambridge Platonist, Henry More, Des- 
cartes strove to maintain the distinction 
between the positive infinity of God and 
the indefinite amplitude of the extended 
universe. For him, this was not merely 
a theological caution but a basic phi- 
losophical position. Koyré does not 
bring out sharply enough the Cartesian 
teaching on the unique infinity of the 
divine power and on the peculiar way 
in which the human mind is a measure: 
not of things but of its own affirmations 
about things. The interlacing of scien- 
tific and philosophic motives is evident 
also in the Leibniz-Clarke correspon- 
dence. Leibniz has his eyes fixed on the 
need to give a permanent metaphysical 
foundation to the doctrine on God, 
whereas Clarke and Newton are happy 
to reach God through an inference from 
the physical system. On this score, the 
Enlightenment took its bearings from 
Newton and thus reached the stalemate 
of Voltaire’s theism versus Holbach’s 
atheism. 


A striking seventeenth-century combi- 
nation of the ways of scientific research 
and religious piety is found in Niels 
Stensen (Nicholas Steno, 1638-86). Dur- 
ing his brief career, this Danish research- 
er made important anatomical discover- 
ies, laid the foundations of geology, and 
did significant work in mineralogy and 
paleontology. In Italy, he became a 
Catholic priest and bishop, spending his 
last years at German ducal courts in pas- 
toral and ascetic activities. Fr. Scherz, 
the editor of his correspondence and of 








Stenoniana Catholica (a Copenhagen 
international journal), traces out Sten- 
sen’s scientific development and his ef- 
fort to integrate science and faith. 

I. B. Cohen’s study of Newton and 
Franklin is a model work in the history 
of science. The choice of Franklin as a 
perspective for studying eighteenth-cen- 
tury Newtonianism is an unusual one, 
deliberately made in order to bring out 
the two Newtons of that age. First, there 
is the mathematical author of the Prin- 
cipia who is still a challenge in theoreti- 
cal physics. But there is also the experi- 
mental researcher of the Opticks who 
stimulated Franklin and other physical 
experimenters of the Enlightenment. 
This latter aspect of Newton’s signifi- 
cance is interesting to philosophers, since 
it helps to explain why Kant became 
dissatisfied with a purely mathematico- 
synthetic method in philosophy and 
stressed the reliance of science upon 
sense experience. One of the incidental 
results of Cohen’s research is to estab- 
lish at least nine meanings in Newton 
for “hypothesis.” He rejected hypotheses 
only in the sense of ungrounded phi- 
losophical romances, but used such hypo- 
theses as had some empirical warrant 
and mathematical fruitfulness. 


2. Philosophies of Science 


P. H. van Laer, The Philosophy of 
Science. Part I: Science in General. 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne University, 
1956. Pp. xvii, 164. $3.75. 

B. J. Lonergan, S. J. Insight. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. xxx, 785. $10.00. 

Philipp Frank. Philosophy of Science. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J].: Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. Pp. xxii, 394. $8.00. 

G. H. von Wright. The Logical Prob- 
lem of Induction. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1957. Pp. xii, 249. $4.00. 
Second, enlarged edition. 

Ernst Cassirer. Determinism and In- 
determinism in Modern Physics. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1956. Pp. xxiv, 227. $5.00. 
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Ernest Nagel. Logic without Meta- 
physics. Glencoe: Free Press, 1956. 
Pp. xviii, 433. $6.00. 

A. C. Moulyn. Structure, Function 
and Purpose. New York: Liberal 
Arts Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 198. $4.00. 


: ASSUMPTION that the history of 
science and philosophy is irrelevant 
for evaluating contemporary philoso- 
phies of science cannot be sustained after 
a reading of the works by van Laer, Lon- 
ergan, and Frank. The remoteness of 
Professor van Laer’s discussion of sci- 
ence in general stems from the fact that 
he takes his meaning for science from 
Aristotle rather than from what we now 
regard as the going sciences. Again, he 
distinguishes the theory of science in 
general from a direct theory of knowl- 
edge of things, and hence refers epis- 
temological difficulties to the textbooks 
by Coffey and Van Steenberghen. Con- 
sequently, he organizes the problem of 
abstraction in science around the three 
degrees of abstraction, without taking 
account of recent Thomistic discussion 
of the point. The classical modern theo- 
ries of induction from Bacon to Kant 
are reviewed, but no interpretation is 
made of post-Kantian theories. In the 
second volume, the author may come 
closer to grips with the problems raised 
by the actual methods in science, as he 
has done in a previous book on Philoso- 
phico-Scientific Problems. 


Fr. Lonergan wholeheartedly accepts 
the naturalistic challenge of building 
one’s philosophy upon the pattern set 
by the sciences of nature and man. He 
admits with Kant that we cannot pos- 
tulate some deeper philosophical intui- 
tion of being or a metaphysical essence 
at the outset, but must work from a 
critical reflection upon the act of scien- 
tific knowing. From analysis of the proce- 
dure in current physics, he seeks an in- 
variant basis for every kind of under- 
standing. From recent logical tech- 
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niques, quantum mechanics, and evolu- 
tionary sciences, he gets the hint that 
our mind is in search of unrestricted 


knowledge. By correlation with the 
common structure of cognition, he con- 
structs a definition of the notion of be- 
ing as “the detached and unrestricted 
desire to know as operative in cogni- 
tional process,” and points out that this 
desire can only terminate in the affirma- 
tion of God's transcendent being, as the 
goal of our cognitive life. 


To defend this metaphysical conclu- 
sion, Lonergan tries to distinguish his 
position from that of Kant and Hegel, 
without ceasing to draw some support 
from them. Most of the five differences 
he has with Kant aim to show that an 
unconditioned and reflective factor is a 
necessary constituent of judgment. Un- 
fortunately, this comparative criticism is 
confined to the conditions for knowl- 
edge taken as an act, prescinding from 
the question of objectivity. Within this 
limit, however, Kant is ready to admit 
the unconditioned as a prior ground 
for judgment, an admission he does 
make in the analytic of principles of 
judgment and in the doctrine on apper- 
ception. But no conclusion about exis- 
tent beings follows from this admission. 
To obtain this metaphysical result, Lon- 
ergan has to move closer to the reflec- 
tive intuition of Fichte and Hegel. He 
criticizes the latter for having closed 
concepts, but this criticism seems to re- 
sult from unfamiliarity with the Hegel- 
lan texts concerning the relation be- 
tween concept and dynamic reason. He- 
gel’s theory of reason and understanding 
would allow for a distinction between 
human and elementary knowing, but it 
would also demand further justification 
for Lonergan’s parallelism between the 
dynamism of finite knowing and the 
structure of being. To supply this jus- 
tification without also accepting Hegel- 
ian metaphysics, a metaphysical inter- 
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pretation must be made of scientific 
methods themselves. 

Whether this can be done is chal- 
lenged by Professor Frank, a pioneer 
proponent of logical empiricism and the 
unity-of-science movement. He does not 
think that reflection upon science war- 
rants the derivation of a philosophical 
world-view as a strict logical conse- 
quence or as a necessary statement of 
the conditions of scientific knowledge. 
Scientifically based metaphysical doc- 
trines are not rigorous implications, but 
are interpretations made by analogy 
with everyday experience. Scientific the- 
ories of high generality are susceptible 
of quite opposed metaphysical interpre- 
tations, which have no exclusive cog- 
ency and which reduce in content of 
determinable meaning to the statements 
of physics and the psycho-sociology of 
the human interpreter. Frank appeals 
to history twice to settle the crucial ques- 
tion of the intelligible principles in- 
volved in science and open to reflective 
generalization. Newton's principles were 
at first treated as paradoxical, but were 
gradually accepted for their explanatory 
and practical worth, and were finally 
treated as self-evident. Again, Aquinas 
is “the greatest representative of ‘ration- 
alism’ in medieval thought,” since his 
per se nota principles are acquired by 
reason operating entirely apart from 
sense experience. Such principles have 
no import for our world, except as short- 
circuit ways of referring abstruse scien- 
tific theories back to experience, through 
a loose analogy. 


There are some weaknesses in these 
two historical arguments. The successive 
phases in the reception of the Ptolemaic, 
Newtonian, and Einsteinian systems en- 
able us to see the genesis of a common 
world-image, which is eventually treated 
as obvious in its general features. But 
the culturally generated obviousness of 
a world-image is different in kind from 
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the manifested evidence of the percep- 
tual judgment that sensible things exist 
or of a primary philosophical judgment, 
such as the principle of contradiction, 
both of which survive the decline and 
fall of the scientific systems. Frank states 
correctly that, “for the analysis of sci- 
ence, however, the way in which we ob- 
tain general principles is not so rele- 
vant... The ability we need in order 
to obtain the general principles of sci- 
ence we may call imagination.” Yet in 
philosophy it matters a good deal how 
the general principles are derived, since 
philosophical principles are not the 
same as hypotheses that become obvious 
through social acceptance. Their justifi- 
cation must be sought in traits of the 
actual things of everyday experience, 
taken as existing beings rather than as 
terminal tests for hypothesis or as ma- 
terials for a loose analogy with scien- 
tific notions. Philosophical principles 
thus have a distinctive origin and func- 
tion, not reducible to the imaginative 
guides for scientific thinking. As for 
Aquinas, it is misleading to classify him 
either as a rationalist or as an empiricist. 
He does not fit into this alternative, 
precisely because he seeks to ground his 
philosophical principles on the human 
complexus of both sense experience and 
intellectual reflection thereupon. 


Philipp Frank is also the editor of a 
stimulating symposium, The Validation 
of Scientific Theories (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 242. $5.00). The 
papers deal with the present state of 
operationalism, the status of Freud to- 
day, the analogy between organism and 
machine, and the individual and social 
factors leading to acceptance of scienti- 
fic theories. P. W. Bridgman discusses 
with his critics the difficulties of an 
operational theory of meaning, and mod- 
ifies his criterion so radically that it loses 
sharpness and decisiveness. Freud is at- 
tacked by B. F. Skinner, who stresses 
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the behavioral act over the Freudian 
mechanism. The founder of mathemati- 
cal biology, Nicholas Rashevsky, warns 
against exaggerating the likeness of elec- 
tronic machines to the organism and the 
human mind. “I do not think that the 
future of biology lies in too strong an 
emphasis of the analogies between or- 
ganisms and machines.” 


The question of induction looms much 
larger in contemporary philosophies of 
science than appears from Frank's treat- 
ment in his textbook. In his enlarged 
edition of a notable treatise on induc- 
tion, Professor von Wright takes ac- 
count of recent American work. He does 
not think that Kant resolves the Hum- 
ean problem of induction, since Hume’s 
questions do not bear upon the general 
a priori form of time or upon what has 
hitherto been a uniformity, but rather 
upon what will actually hold good for 
the coming experience. On the other 
hand, the efforts of Poincaré and other 
conventionalists to eliminate the induc- 
tive problem through an analytic ap- 
proach fail to explain why we regard 
some synthetic propositions as reliable 
for prediction. Von Wright reduces 
Hume’s difficulty to the language of 
synthetic statements, and then shows a 
legitimate function for induction even 
within the hypothetico-deductive meth- 
od. 

Ernst Cassirer defends Kant against 
an easy refutation in terms of indeter- 
minism in recent physics. Quantum the- 
ory does not require abandonment of 
the causal principle in its determinist 
form, but it does attach a condition of 
restriction of this principle to macro- 
phenomena. In this interpretation, the 
uncertainty principle serves to confirm 
Cassirer’s own functional view of the 
empirical entity and the probability 
view of continuous states within the 
functional system. ““The constitutive, es- 
sential characteristic of causality consists 
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in the general requirement of order ac- 
cording to law, not in instructions as 
to how this order can be discovered and 
followed through in detail.” The Kan- 
tian stress upon order would thus be 
reconciled with the modern physicist’s 
use of probability techniques concern- 
ing individual particles. Cassirer also 
resists any attempt to found moral free- 
dom on the uncertainty principle, since 
the realms of nature and freedom are 
disparate, even though complementary, 
regions. This modified Kantian position 
on causality in physics, not on the caus- 
al problem in general, is still congenial 
to many physicists. 


Professor Nagel does not rule out every 
metaphysical inference, but only the 
sort which would lead to something 
transcendent of nature. The “transcen- 
dent somethings” against which he po- 
lemicizes in Logic without Metaphysics 
are of two quite different kinds. The first 
is exemplified by Frege and the early 
Russell, who reacted against Mill’s psy- 
chologism by giving ontological status 
to logical and mathematical objects. 
Against this ontologizing of logic, Nagel 
rightly stresses the functional role of 
our logical systems and their reference 
to human postulates of inquiry. Yet he 
insensibly carries over this objection as 
material against a second type of tran- 
scendence, which need not be established 
by the ontologizing process or by for- 
getting the human context of inquiry. 
Against any inference to God's exist- 
ence or the human soul's immateriality, 
Nagel remains nervously on the defen- 
sive. In the tradition of Woodbridge’s 
cultivated pathos, he avows that natu- 
ralism “has never sought to conceal its 
view of human destiny as an episode be- 
tween two oblivions.” There is some- 
thing moving about this episode anthro- 
pology, but the attitude itself cannot 
soberly be counted as evidence in favor 
of the naturalistic premise. 
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Three biologically oriented books—by 
Moulyn, Dobzhansky, and Sinnott—are 
reminders that the philosophy of sci- 
ence is not univocally determined by 
the logic of physics, and that internal 
differentiation of scientific methods are 
required by our approaches to the or- 
ganism and man. Dr. Moulyn’s study is 
a cogent analysis of purpose, drawing 
upon Augustine and Bergson, recent 
biology and psychiatry, but steering 
clear of Driesch’s vitalism. A key distinc- 
tion is made between objective time, 
patterned upon spatial relations of punc- 
tiform instants and a straight line, and 
the subjective time of human experi- 
ence. The structure and function of an 
organism exist in objective time, and 
hence are causal unities governed by 
physical determinism. But purpose is 
found in subjective time, which is non- 
spatial, nonmeasurable, and asymmetri- 
cal. In showing the reality of purpose, 
Moulyn defends the use of introspection 
as a valid method, and makes a long 
overdue distinction between what Wil- 
liam James called the specious present 
of a split instant of spatial time and 
the “precious present” of an actual mo- 
ment of inner duration in subjective 
time. Since only man integrates the caus- 
al pattern of structure and function 
with the whole sweep of subjective time 
and purpose, he is different in kind from 
all other animals. 


Professor Dobzhansky does not have 
the same elaborate analysis of time 
modes, but in The Biological Basis of 
Human Freedom (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956, Pp. vi, 139. $2.95), 
he defends the reality of human free- 
dom from the standpoint of a practising 
biologist. (a) He notes that the “diaper 
anthropology” which seeks to explain 
national differences through the ways of 
handling infants is a determinism every 
bit as rigid and ultimately as illusory 
as racist determinism. (b) Another wel- 
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come corrective is mate of the proclivity 
to moralize one way or the other about 
natural selection. The tooth-and-claw 
school of biological egoism is just as 
sentimentally beclouded as the altruism 
which grounds ethical decision upon the 
gravitational attraction of the species. 
(c) Social insects, about which so many 
rhapsodic and scolding pages have been 
written, “are devoid of virtues and vices 
because they lack the freedom to decide 
between alternative courses of action... 
Insect behavior is, then, not reducible 
to a common ethical measure with hu- 
man acticns.” (d) Finally, Dobzhansky 
questions the adequacy of Sir Julian 
Huxley’s evolutionary humanism, with 
its criterion of aiding the course of evo- 
lution. This norm of conduct fails, since 
man is involved in cultural as well as 
biological evolution, and thus can criti- 
cize and revise the given trend of cul- 
tural development by some new norm. 
“Human acts and aspirations may be 
morally wrong, regardless of whether 
they assist the evolutionary process to 
proceed in the direction in which it has 
been going, or whether they assist it in 
any direction at all.” It is welcome to 
have this plain talk as an antidote to 
Huxley’s lay sermons on the moral ends 
of evolution. 


In Matter, Mind and Man (New 
York: Harper, 1957. Pp. xvii, 225. $3.50) , 
E. W. Sinnott summarizes his biological 
speculations on man and God. His is a 
sort of master biology, which does not 
accept the limitations placed upon bio- 
logical analysis by Moulyn and Dob- 
zhansky, but extends to all the modes 
of life and treats man as essentially a 
biological problem. Although this ap- 
proach admits many levels of life and 
value, it biologizes the foundations of 
philosophy and places a greater explan- 
atory burden upon the organism than 
it can properly bear. The human spirit 
and God come within empirical focus, 
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but at the expense of their unequivocal 
transcendence of the strivings of proto- 
plasm. Another volume in Harper's 
World Perspectives series is V. G. 
Childe’s Society and Knowledge (1956. 
Pp. xvii, 131. $2.75). He, too, regards 
reality as a vital striving, but he refuses 
to recognize any transcendent God or 
any spiritual principle. Childe adopts the 
neo-Comtean position that temporal so- 
ciety is a self-sufficient reality and that 
the only genuine knowledge is practi- 
cal, functional, and historical. This is 
a generalizing of his own profession of 
archeology as the master science. For the 
Freud centenary, Benjamin Nelson has 
edited a symposium on Freud and the 
20th Century (New York: Meridian 
Books Paperback, 1957. Pp. 314. $1.45). 
Alfred Kazin reports on Freud's import 
for the literary mind: a new awareness 
of childhood, an insistence on individu- 
al fulfillment, and a tendency to attri- 
bute all social criticism to personal sick- 
ness. F. J. Hacker makes a highly dub- 
ious analysis of Kierkegaard as a typi- 
cal anxiety-ridden nonbeliever, whereas 
Abraham Kaplan gives a rewarding ac- 
count of how Freud's theory of concrete 
mind undermines both the empty-tablet 
view of empiricism and the pure-intel- 
lect view of rationalism. In the most 
balanced essays, Maritain and Niebuhr 
give positive Christian appraisals of psy- 
chic dynamism, but also warn against 
using it as a mask against human free- 
dom, man’s capacity for freedom and 
sin, and his reference to the transcendent 
God. 


3. Values in Conduct and Society 


Ray Lepley, editor. The Language 
of Value. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 428. 
$6.50. 


D. H. Parker. The Philosophy of Val- 
ue. Ann Arbor: University of Mich 
igan Press, 1957. Pp. 233. $4.50. 
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Leonard Nelson. System of Ethics. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1956. Pp. xxiii, 285. $5.00. 

C. I. Lewis. Our Social Inheritance. 
Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 110. $3.00. 


Morris Ginsberg. On the Diversity of 


Morals. New York: Macmillan, 
1957. Pp. xiv, 329. $4.00. 


C IS WORTH NOTING that the normal 

threshold to ethics today is by way 
of value theory, and that much discus- 
sion in this area is dominated by lin- 
guistic analysis. Professor Lepley pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to the 
present state of value analysis, by edit- 
ing a dozen essays of American philoso- 
phers. They share a common concern 
to keep value language within the wider 
value situation (which includes such 
other sources of value expression as those 
provided by the artist and the anthro- 
pologist) and also within the total field 
of language itself. This twofold search 
for a context of behavior and language 
testifies to the continuing influence of 
John Dewey, who never accepted a pure 
linguistic formalization of value. The 
contributors also agree that there is some 
sort of distinction between factual and 
valuative language, but they are not as 
ready as were Ayer and Stevenson to 
conclude that therefore the sphere of 
values is primarily emotive. Some of the 
writers explain the difference as one be- 
tween explanation and _ justification, 
others refer to the contrast between des- 
ignation and appraisal. The impression 
left by this symposium is that value the- 
ory is a wide open field, that the dog- 
matism of linguistic emotivism is hap- 
pily left behind, and that there may 
again be room for both the language and 
the content of practical knowledge. 

At his death in 1949, D. H. Parker 
of Michigan left a nearly completed 
treatise on value which is now edited 
by his colleague, Professor Frankena. 








Parker studies intrinsic values in terms 
of at least three definite levels of desire, 
with a fourth one as a possibility. He 
is sure that value-satisfaction is found 
in spontaneous activity and passivity, 
in fulfilling our deliberate desires, and 
in meeting standards set by the individu- 
al and his social group. Whether spe- 
cial demands are placed upon us by God 
and hence constitute a fourth level of 
desire and value, is left an open ques- 
tion. This point is left unsettled, partly 
because the metaphysical context which 
Parker planned for his work was never 
written, and partly because he reflects 
the early view that value statements are 
noncognitive, nonpropositional, voli- 
tional expressions of one’s feelings, de- 
sires, and practical wishes. But our mor- 
al likings must stand up under the scru- 
tiny of comparative choice, and hence 
involve some practical knowledge of the 
ground of preference. 


Professor Hourani designates his ethi- 
cal theory as a naturalism and a social 
eudemonism, but these names can be 
misleading apart from his own context. 
His naturalism carries no metaphysical 
overtones, but means the descriptive use 
of ethical words and the conviction that 
ethical traits are present as natural fea- 
tures in our world. Hourani is right in 
saying that there is no good reason why 
a theist must accept the opposite view 
of ethical intuitionism or why he can- 
not accept an ethical naturalism, so de- 
fined. It is becoming clearer that there 
are many sorts of naturalism, and that 
no letters patent have yet been issued 
to the type represented by Nagel. Hour- 
ani’s social eudemonism tries to rehabil- 
itate Mill’s utilitarianism, but with the 
emphasis now placed upon distributive 
justice as a means for assuring social 
well-being. Another modification is to 
admit the relevance of considering a fu- 
ture life and God's benevolent will, in 
determining our total ethical happiness. 
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This realistic eudemonism describes a 
purpose of moral action, without giving 
the obligatory ground for acting in ac- 
cord with distributive justice. 

Although the German edition of 
Leonard Nelson’s System of Ethics ap- 
peared posthumously in 1932, the delay 
of the English version until now is propi- 
tious. Nelson (1882-1927) advocated the 
ethical rationality of Kant and Fries 
during the between-the-wars period, 
when tribal morality was in the ascen- 
dancy. For him, ethics is not coterminous 
with value theory, but is that portion 
thereof which determines a task for ac- 
tion. Whereas duty is the central Kan- 
tian concept, Nelson concentrates upon 
the task of action for the will. Practical 
wisdom about our task embraces both 
duties and ideals, categorical imperatives 
and categorical optatives. The latter 
prompt us toward achieving the ideals 
most worthy of our human nature, and 
thus supplement the formalism of the 
Kantian approach. Nelson does not re- 
think the Kantian reasons for rejecting 
a theistic basis for moral action, how- 
ever, but continues to postulate the self- 
determination of will as the ground of 
obligation. 

In his Mahlon Powell Lectures, Pro- 
fessor Lewis extends the theme of ethi- 
cal self-understanding and self-determi- 
nation into the social sphere. He for- 
mulates the universal moral principle 
as “the imperative to respect the inter- 
est of others as we would call upon oth- 
ers to respect our own.” Yet since this 
principle only requires us to judge acts 
morally by their consequences as affect- 
ing others, without specifying the par- 
ticular consequences of deciding be- 
tween sets of consequences, it is not 
enough to intend to abide by the stated 
imperative. Hence Lewis appeals to ac- 
cumulated social thinking as a working 
standard of moral judgment. The difh- 
culty with this solution is that our world 
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admits of social countertrends, diverse 
social estimates, and a transiency of so- 
cially funded experience. In short, ours 
is a world of moral pluralism and his- 
torical shifts, so that the social standard 
itself becomes a formal rubric. 

As an explorer of the ethical aspects 
of sociology and anthropology, Profes- 
sor Ginsberg is convinced that “if demo- 
cracy is to be justified, we need a surer 
foundation than ethical relativity.” He 
distinguishes between psychological and 
sociological relativism. The former is 
embodied in the emotive theory of 
ethics, which Ginsberg challenges for as- 
suming that the only cognitive-factual 
statements are those about sensible as- 
pects of experience. But his main criti- 
que is directed at social relativism. Var- 
iations in moral judgment call for pa- 
tient analysis of the causes of the differ- 
ences, and for a technique which admits 
the relevance of statistical regularities 
and intercultural invariants. Ginsberg 
suggests that, as sociology and anthro- 
pology come of age, they will not have 
to claim to be the master science or final 
synthesis in order to hold their footing 
with the other approaches to man. 

Cultural Pluralism and the American 
Idea, by H. M. Kallen and others (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1956. Pp. 288. $5.00), contains 
Kallen’s theory of cultural diversity 
and some comments by other writers. 
He describes the American way as an 
orchestration of social diversity, an 
agreement to maintain the pluralism of 
outlooks and policies. The main dis- 
cussion occurs between Kallen and Fr. 
Robert Henle, S. J., who asks for a clear 
declaration that our social basis of liv- 
ing will not be erected into an ultimate 
ideology for settling philosophical dif- 
ferences. The Public Affairs Press of 
Washington, D. C., has issued two reli- 
able studies of American social philoso- 
phers: The Social Dynamics of George 
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H. Mead, by Maurice Natanson (Pp. 
102. $2.50), and The Values of Veblen, 
by Bernard Rosenberg (Pp. 127. $2.50). 
Especially Natanson’s book is helpful 
for philosophers, since it advances evi- 
dence to show that Mead eventually 
abandoned behaviorism, because of its 
inability to accommodate his original 
findings on the theory of act, the gen- 
esis of the self, and temporality. Peter 
Laslett has edited some British essays 
in political philosophy: Philosophy, Pol- 
itics, and Society (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1956. Pp. 184. $3.00). These post- 
war papers indicate that political phi- 
losophy is recovering from the positivist 
blight, at least to the extent of function- 
ing as a second-order discipline making 
analyses of political language. T. D. 
Weldon and Margaret Macdonald seek 
to encourage “‘better’’ political decisions, 
while still denying any certainties about 
practical values. 


4. History, Art, and Religion 


Jacques Maritain. On the Philosophy 
of History. New York: Scribner, 
1957. Pp. xi, 180. $3.50. 

J. L. Jarrett. The Quest of Beauty. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1957. Pp. 318. $5.95. 

Susanne Langer. Problems of Art. 
New York: Scribner, 1957. Pp. vii, 
184. $3.50. 

Régis Jolivet. Le Dieu des philoso- 
phes et des savants. Paris: Librairie 
Arthéme Fayard, 1956. Pp. 124. 300 
francs. 

Hilda Graef, translator. Writings of 
Edith Stein. Westminster: Newman 
Press, 1956. Pp. 206. $3.75. 


ACQUES MARITAIN is engaged here in 
J rendering explicit the philosophy of 
history which has been latently opera- 
tive in most of his other writings. His 
purpose is the threefold one of deter- 
mining the nature of the knowledge in- 
volved in a philosophy of history and 
its place in the division of the sciences, 
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the kinds of historical laws available to 
us, and a summary illustration of these 
types of laws as guiding many of his own 
judgments on historical affairs. In round- 
ing out his doctrine on the degrees of 
knowledge in this way, Maritain may 
be able at last to entice other Catholic 
thinkers to do work in this vital but 
neglected area of philosophy. He faces 
two preliminary objections usually 
brought against any philosophy of his- 
tory: that history deals only with the 
singular and hence can yield no scien- 
tific knowledge, and that theology alone 
deals with man’s real end and hence 
there can only be a theology of history. 
History itself never does become a sci- 
ence, even when it ascertains general- 
ized facts, but this does not prevent the 
philosopher from reflecting upon the 
factual certitudes of history and obtain- 
ing some intelligible and universal ob- 
ject. Philosophically significant truths 
about history are obtained through the 
joint process of induction from the his- 
torical data and verification through 
one’s metaphysical and moral theory of 
man and God. Philosophy of history is 
located within moral philosophy and is 
the farthest penetration of philosophi- 
cal intelligence into the concrete, exis- 
tential, and practical order. It must take 
account of the data of revelation, since 
it belongs to the sphere of morality as 
adequately taken. There is room for 
both a philosophy and a theology of 
history, in which respect Maritain main- 
tains a sharper distinction than does 
Josef Pieper between the two. Thus Mar- 
itain’s view of philosophy of history de- 
pends upon his more general theory 
about an adequately taken moral phi- 
losophy. 


Intrinsically more important than this 
issue is Maritain’s answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the types of laws ascer- 
tainable in philosophy of history. Here 
he breaks with the many continental 
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Catholic admirers of Hegel. The phi- 
losophical laws of history are necessary 
but not necessitating: they state some 
genuine relations and meanings for the 
illumination of temporal events, but 
they do not reach to any inner deter- 
minism of the human agents. We can 
interpret history in some measure, but 
never dialectically explain or mechanis- 
tically reconstruct it. This is a soberly 
balanced position, and does not exclude 
the use of probabilities. There are two 
major divisions of historical laws: gen- 
eral axioms of history (such as the joint 
growth of good and evil, and the grad- 
ual growth in humane and moral aware- 
ness) and specific vectors or trends in 
particular ages (such as the transition 
from the imaginative to the rational 
state of mind, and from sacral to secu- 
Jar civilization). An incisive criticism is 
made of Toynbee for venturing to give 
us the general axioms of history, when 
his training makes him more competent 
for discerning particular vectors. Once 
more, Maritain has opened up new per- 
spectives for further philosophical re- 
search. 


Esthetics may very well be an irresist- 
able temptation, as Valéry maintained, 
but most Thomists at least have stoutly 
refused the lure. Some progress is being 
made in the colleges toward the appre- 
ciation and history of art, but scarcely 
anything is discernible in the direction 
of a serious treatment of esthetics. Some 
of the problems in this field are out- 
lined by James Jarrett in a textbook 
designed for introductory and study-club 
use. While he is chiefly concerned to re- 
port on all the current positions in es- 
thetics, the author is not entirely eclec- 
tic. He maintains that beauty is an in- 
herent value, that artistic expression is 
not only of the artist but responsibly to 
the perceiver in a communication, and 
that esthetic emotion should be control- 
led by the total relation of maker, ma- 
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terial, vision, and audience. Jarrett is 
particularly engaged in defending 
against logical empiricism the cognitive 
meaningfulness of art, without suppress- 
ing the emotive factor. Esthetic appre- 
ciation involves a distinctive sort of 
“armchair verification” of the work's 
appropriateness by reference to a dis- 
ciplined use of imagination and memory, 
so that there is a nonscientific but con- 
trolled precision of language both in the 
poetic work and in the informed criti- 
cism of it. 


Susanne Langer’s lectures clarify her 
own notable theory of the source of es- 
thetic control. Artistic expression is not 
a symptomatic exposure of private ex- 
perience, but communicates a formed 
and objective symbol of the idea of our 
emotive life. “Subjective existence has 
a structure; it is not only met from mo- 
ment to moment, but can be conceptual- 
ly known, reflected on, imagined and 
symbolically expressed.” Mrs. Langer 
has not yet fully clarified her theory of 
symbolic expression, however, because of 
an oversharp contrast between lived feel- 
ing and reference to other things. Often, 
our human lived feeling does include 
and primarily concern things signified 
by us in the concrete. 


Readers who may be dissatisfied with 
the chapter on philosophy in Fr. Da- 
niélou’s God and the Ways of Knowing 
will find some stronger fare in Fr. Joli- 
vet’s The God of the Philosophers and 
the Scholars. To overcome Pascal's con- 
trast between the God of revelation and 
of philosophy, he maintains the com- 
petence of natural reason in its own 
sphere. This entails three consequences: 
the proofs of the truth about God's exist- 
ence are strict demonstrations; they are 
a posteriori and based upon the beings 
of our experience; they are metaphysi- 
cal rather than physical. This position 
is currently unpopular in France, but 
it is well to hear unseasonable thoughts. 
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At the same time, Jolivet is fully aware 
of the problem of atheism, the danger 
of reducing God to a conceptual object, 
and the need for personal response. In 
his resourceful analyses of Kant and 
Brunschvicg, Sartre and Marcel, he 
shows that one can be sensitive to the 
modern situation without sacrificing the 
a posteriori demonstration. 


The reality of God was central to the 
life and thought of Edith Stein. In this 
selection from her writings, there is an 
important essay on “The Knowledge of 
God.” While it is formally a reflection 
on the doctrine of Dionysius, it also ex- 
hibits many of Edith Stein’s own views. 
The basic points are found in the in- 
eradicable pluralism of our ways to God 
and the need to use image-language 
drawn from everyday life, in our dis- 
course about God. As a phenomenolo- 
gist, she excelled in analyzing the hu- 
man meaning of the names applied to 
God. Most of the essays in this volume 
apply the method of concrete analysis 
to the prayers and liturgy of the Church, 
educational questions, and _ especially 
facets of the Christian and cultural voca- 
tion of women. 

In his lectures on Being Known and 
Being Revealed (Stockton: College of 
the Pacific, 1957. Pp. 55.), Julian 
Hartt reflects on the fact that “many of 
the things said about God by religious 
people presuppose things about being it- 
self and about being as known.” Using 
a variation of Tillich’s method of cor- 
relation, he shows that just as being in- 
cludes both the subjective and objective 
modes, so God lies beyond any dichoto- 
my between a subjective and an objec- 
tive reality. Two extremes on the de- 
monstrability of God's existence, in rela- 
tion to faith, are represented by Tillich 
and Brentano. Paul Tillich’s Dynamics 
of Faith (New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. 
127. $2.75), elaborates on the meaning 
of faith as ultimate concern. Since con- 
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cern unites the act of faith with the 
content meant in faith, it has both a 
subjective and an objective aspect. In 
treating God solely as the ultimate sym- 
bol of faith, however, Tillich generates 
special difficulties concerning the phi- 
losophical problem of God's existence. 
Such a problem is basically meaningless, 
since one cannot question the ultimacy 
of the admittedly ultimate concern of 
faith. But while the philosopher need 
not challenge one’s unreserved personal 
commitment or its intended direction as 
a meaning, he can ask about the exis- 
tential truth of the affirmation of God's 
being. Something more is involved in 
this question than the ultimacy of the 
act of affirming God, unless God is ex- 
clusively construed in terms of the faith- 
situation. Franz Brentano’s manuscripts 
on philosophy of religion are edited by 
Franziska Mayer-Hillebrand: Religion 
und Philosophie (Bern: Francke, 1954. 
Pp. 275. 22 Swiss francs.). In his ra- 
tional theism, God’s existence is open 
to demonstration through the argument 
from contingency and the impossibility 
of absolute chance. But Brentano goes 
on to reduce religion to a popular sur- 
rogate for philosophical wisdom, depriv- 
ing revelation of its supernatural char- 
acter. This is not a necessary position 
to which one is led after maintaining 
the demonstrability of the truth about 
God's existence, but belongs to Brenta- 
no’s special critique of revealed religion. 


5. From the Medieval Field 


E. F. Osborn. The Philosophy of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xi, 206. $5.50. 

Philippe Delhaye. Le probléme de la 
conscience morale chez S. Bernard. 
Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 
1957. Pp. 120. 120 Belgian francs. 

A. C. Pegis, editor. A Gilson Reader. 
New York: Heahover House, 1957. 
Pp. 358. $3.50. 





Josef Pieper. The Silence of St. Tho- 
mas. New York: Pantheon, 1957. 
Pp. 122. $2.75. 

Joseph Owens, C. Ss. R. St. Thomas 
and the Future of Metaphysics. 
Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press, 1957. Pp. 97. $2.00. 

Stuart MacClintock. Perversity and 
Error: Studies on the “Averroist” 


John of Jandun. Bloomington: In- 


diana University Press, 1956. Pp. 
viii, 204. $4.00. 


HE OSBORN MONOGRAPH on Clement 
of Alexandria belongs in the healthy 
stream of postwar patristic studies. In 
Clement's case, a guide is urgently need- 
ed because of the deliberately “stroma- 
tic’ or patchwork and unsystematic na- 
ture of the original text. Its symbolic 
and reportorial method both veils and 
unveils the Christian truth, in order to 
keep the properly prepared reader men- 
tally alert and to shield the doctrine 
from ridicule. Osborn develops the three 
themes of God, goodness, and truth, 
showing how Clement handles them in 
terms of the problem of the one and 
the many. With Clement of Alexandria, 
philosophy becomes significant for the 
Christian mind. It has a truth of its own 
and serves a Christian function, in lead- 
ing men to the wholeness of faith. 
How vast was the subsequent medi- 
eval use of the resources of philosophy 
in the service of faith, can be gauged 
from two recent anthologies. Professor 
E. R. Fairweather has edited A Scholas- 
tic Miscellany: Anselm to Ockham (Phil- 


adelphia: Westminster Press, 1956, Pp. . 


457. $5.00), for the Protestant series, 
The Library of Christian Classics. Since 
volume XI of that series is devoted to 
Aquinas, Fairweather concentrates upon 
Anselm, the twelfth-century theologians, 
and the Franciscan school, all in new 
translation accurately made. The edi- 
tor’s Introduction is historically inform- 
ed, doctrinally fair, and challenging on 
one moot question. “Only a very paro- 
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chial mentality could confront the vast 
syntheses of medieval scholasticism and 
still assert with a clear conscience that 
the great divorce between an anti-Hel- 
lenic supernaturalism and a naturalistic 
Hellenism, typical of postmedieval 
thought, has been pure gain.” Fr. Regi- 
nald O'Donnel, C.S.B., has edited Nine 
Mediaeval Thinkers (Toronto: Pontifi- 
cal Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1955. 
Pp. 382). O’Donnel’s purpose is to make 
available hitherto unpublished texts in 
the original Latin, for the use of ad- 
vanced philosophy students. These texts 
are expertly edited and given a preface 
by Toronto scholars. Among the authors 
are Gilbert of Poitiers and Boethius, 
Adam of Buckfield and Peter of Auverg- 
ne with pioneer Latin commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and a section of 
Ulric of Strasbourg’s Neo-Platonic trea- 
tise on the good. 

Fr. Delhaye describes the rich devel- 
opment of the meaning of conscience in 
St. Bernard’s mystical writings and let- 
ters. Conscience is for him a complex 
witness of our adoption as sons of God, 
as well as of God’s moral presence as 
judge of our practical decisions. The 
background for this doctrine is traced 
through the Christian Fathers and some 
early. twelfth-century treatises, reminding 
us that the stress on conscience and in- 
tent did not come to sudden bloom in 
Abelard. 


For undergraduate classes and the cul- 
tivated reader, Professor Pegis’ antholo- 
gy of Etienne Gilson’s farflung writings 
will meet a real need. There are valu- 
able texts on the relation of Greek and 
Christian philosophy, on Augustine and 
Bonaventure, Scotus and Aquinas. 
There are also some less familiar ad- 
dresses and articles, especially on the 
vocation of the teacher and the prob- 
lem of Christian philosophy, and a se- 
lective bibliography of his publications. 
The one essay newly written for this vol- 
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ume inquires: “What is Christian Phi- 
losophy?” It points out that the “nega- 
tive pact of non-aggression” between the- 
ology and philosophy has not produced 
fruitful results, and hence urges a re- 
turn to the theological context for Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

Further clarification is still needed on 
three aspects of this position. First, the 
standard of rationality invoked in favor 
of this integration is not fully worked 
out on its philosophical side. The notes 
of greater consistency and completeness 
do not guarantee that a teaching is phi- 
losophically better established, but only 
that it is more systematically ordered 
within some given framework. Second, 
the transformation which philosophy is 
supposed to undergo within the higher 
rationality remains obscure, especially 
when Pascal and Malebranche are cited 
as instances of modern Christian philos- 
ophy. Their approaches to God's exist- 
ence permit no demonstration of this 
truth from natural evidence and accord- 
ing to the natural order of inference. 
Finally, the position of the French and 
Belgian Scholastic manualists at the turn 
of the century is treated as normative 
for those who wish to avoid Averroism, 
without undergoing the recommended 
transformation of philosophy. But one 
of the new factors in the Christian mind 
at midcentury (due mainly to Gilson’s 
own creative efforts) is its historical 
awareness of the many ways in which 
faith can influence philosophical in- 
quiry. Precisely which way this influence 
will be developed by any particular 
Christian philosopher is not settled by 
acknowledging its presence and impor- 
tance. 

In his meditations on the silence of 
St. Thomas at the close of his life, Joseph 
Pieper highlights the Thomistic state- 
ments about how the essential princi- 
ples of things are unknowable to us, 
‘precisely because of their relation to the 








divine ideas. Both the aspects of things 
that are knowable and those that elude 
us have their foundation in the created 
character of finite beings and their like- 
ness to God. Instead of drawing the Sar- 
trean inference of a totally enclosed and 
self-measuring human mind, however, 
Pieper regards an open hope as the hu- 
man attitude which best translates the 
relation of finite minds and beings to 
the unsearchable God. Professor Mac- 
Clintock seeks to remove some of the 
nebulosity surrounding “Latin Aver- 
roism,” by making a case study of John 
Jandun’s Questions on the De Anima of 
Aristotle. John holds a theory of “agent 
sense” in the Augustinian tradition, and 
a theory of the eternal, unique, active 
intellect in the wake of Averroes. He 
also distinguishes the truth of faith from 
the conclusions demonstrated from sen- 
sible things, but does not speak of the 
latter as truths. This is more than a spe- 
culative question of methods, however, 
since there are practical, moral conse- 
quences drawn from the natural demon- 
strations. The critics of the Paris Arts 
faculty had these consequences chiefly 
in mind in their condemnation. 


6. Modern Philosophy 


H. H. Joachim. Descartes’ Rules for 
the Direction of the Mind. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 124. 
$2.50. Roger Lefévre. L’ Humanisme 
de Descartes. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 1957. Pp. viii, 284. 800 
francs. 

Maurice Cranston. John Locke. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xvi, 
496. $8.00. 

Jonathan Edwards. Freedom of the 
Will. Edited by Paul Ramsey. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii, 494. $6.50. 

C. W. Hendel, editor. The Philoso- 
phy of Kant and Our Modern 
World. New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1957. Pp. vii, 132. $2.75. 

F.-J. von Rintelen. Der Rang des 
Geistes: Goethes Weltverstandnis. 





Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1955. Pp. 436. 29 marks. 

William Kluback. Wilhelm Dilthey’s 
Philosophy of History. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956. 
Pp. x, 118. $3.00. 

Henri Arvon. Ludwig Feuerbach ou 
la transformation du sacré. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1957. Pp. 185. 
600 francs. 

Jean-Yves Calvez, S. J. La pensée de 
Karl Marx. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1956. Pp. 664. 1200 francs. 

Paul Arbousse-Bastide. La doctrine 
de leducation universelle dans la 
philosophie d’Auguste Comte. 2 
vols. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1957. Pp. 331, 734. 1200, 1400 francs. 

C. A. Mace, editor. British Philoso- 
phy in the Mid-Century. New York: 
Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 396. $5.25. 

Karl Jaspers. Die grossen Philoso- 
phen. Volume I, Munich: R. Piper, 
1957. Pp. 968. 


C IS DIFFICULT to imagine that current 

lectures by our most up-to-date analyt- 
ic philosophers will be as deserving of 
publication a quarter-century hence, as 
are these 1930 lectures of the Oxford ide- 
alist, H. H. Joachim, on Descartes. Car- 
tesian scholarship has made advances 
since that date in the interpretation of 
Descartes’ early methodic treatise, the 
Rules, but we can still profit by Joa- 
chim’s close analysis. For instance, he 
explains the difference between grasp- 
ing elements by imagination and by in- 
tellectual intuition thus: “We must not 
confuse ‘co-picturable’ with ‘co-think- 
able’ (conceivable) for these are not the 
same. Nor is ‘un-picturable’ the same as 
inconceivable.” The unobtrusive use of 
scientific, philosophical, and_ historical 
data manifests the range of Joachim’s 
mind, and suggests a certain laziness in 
the contemporary appetite for begin- 
ning historical references with Russell's 
essay on denoting. 

Despite all the fashions in philoso- 
phy, Descartes remains the philosophic 
destiny for the French mind. Present in- 
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terest has shifted, however, from purely 
methodological problems to systematic 
content, especially in metaphysics and 
morals. Mme. G. Rodis-Lewis has com- 
pressed the essential Cartesian teaching 
on morality into a brief and lucid book, 
La morale de Descartes (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1957. Pp. 132. 240 francs.) 
Descartes never developed his ethical 
doctrine in detail, but there are essen- 
tial points in his major works, his youth- 
ful notes on the Stoic ideal, and the let- 
ters of his last years. Professor Lefévre 
covers the same ground, but includes 
the moral doctrine within the wider con- 
text of Descartes’ humanism. His find- 
ings entail three revisions of the usual 
view. Descartes allows for a supple mor- 
al certitude; he has a definite political 
teaching and makes a specific critique 
of Machiavelli; his aim is not the separa- 
tism of philosophical and religious truth 
but their ultimate unity. Cartesian hu- 
manism defends religion against the 
libertines, and associates religious hu- 
manism with modern mechanism rather 
than with scholastic physics. 


Since the release of the Lovelace Col- 
lection in 1948, there has been a tre- 
mendous upsurge of interest in the prin- 
cipal subject of its manuscript materials: 
John Locke. The first fruits were the 
publication of his French travel diary 
and his Oxford essays on the moral law 
of nature. Now comes the biography by 
Maurice Cranston, who skillfully ex- 
ploits the fund of notebooks, business 
and personal accounts, letters, reading 
lists, personal comments, and other re- 
mains of a “saving” man. Without go- 
ing very deeply into Locke’s philosophy, 
he enables the reader to master the 
biographical materials which provide 
the context for understanding this phi- 
losophy. We see Locke as a youthful 
member of the Oxford virtuosi, the sci- 
entific circle led by Robert Boyle and 
Robert Hooke, and we appreciate bet- 
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ter the maturing effect of his later as- 
sociation with the first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. Lively details are provided con- 
cerning Locke’s political and economic 
experience, the latitudinarian _ back- 
ground of his Essay, and the impact of 
his stay in Holland. Cranston has given 
us the biographical perspective for en- 
tering surely into the mind and world 
of Locke. 


R. L. Colie’s Light and Enlighten- 
ment: A Study of the Cambridge Platon- 
ists and the Dutch Arminians (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xiii, 162. $3.75), comes in the wake 
of Lockean research. It fills a need to 
know more about the Dutch Arminians, 
a dissident group which broke away 
from strict Calvinism by stressing man’s 
freedom and God's mercy. Its intellec- 
tual leaders in the 1680s, when Locke 
went to Holland and frequented Ar- 
minian circles, were Limborch and Le 
Clerc. Colie explains the position of 
these two divines, as well as their in- 
tellectual relations with the Cambridge 
Platonists, More and Cudworth. This is 
a contribution both to our understand- 
ing of Locke and to the roots of the 
Enlightenment. 


The liberal Arminian theology made 
headway in colonial America, but it had 
to submit to the raking criticism of 
Jonathan Edwards. Significantly, the 
first volume in the new Yale edition of 
his works is his famous anti-Arminian 
treatise, Freedom of the Will (1754). To 
establish its present relevance, Paul 
Ramsey underlines Edward's demand 
for linguistic precision and common 
usage, his bracketing of metaphysical 
questions about the antecedents of the 
volitional act, his distinction of moral 
from physical necessity, and his concep- 
tion of causality as sequence rather than 
efhcient action. Edwards was closer 
Hume's to conjunctive view of causality 
and to Leibniz on moral necessity and 








sufficient reason, than he was to Locke. 
The latter followed the Arminian di- 
vines in defending freedom, whereas 
‘Edwards revived the Calvinist position. 
The editor’s introduction alerts us to 
these historical comparisons and thus 
prepares for an intelligent reading of 
this American masterwork. 


The bicentenary of Berkeley's death 
was commemorated at the University of 
California by a series of lectures: George 
Berkeley (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1957. Pp. 
206. $4.00). Four of these papers mark 
an advance in historical knowledge. 
Richard Popkin situates Berkeley within 
the general effort to refute skepticism; 
Joseph Tussman uncovers a strain of 
political philosophy in the Irish bishop; 
E. W. Strong and John Myhill analyze 
his contributions to the history of sci- 
ence, mainly in his critique of the cal- 
culus and the significance of Newton- 
ian laws and forces. In The Moral Basts 
of Burke’s Political Thought (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. 
145. $2.50), Charles Parkin works out 
the implications of Burke's statement 
that true politics is an expansion of mor- 
al principles. He shows that Burke did 
not simply repudiate the social contract 
and the rights of man, but interpreted 
them in the light of his view that the 
relation between natural and civil rights 
is oblique, rather than direct. There is 
still a strong bite in Burke's observation 
about the French leaders that “their 
humanity is at their horizon, and, like 
the horizon, it always flies before them.” 
Burke figures among the critical dis- 
solvers of the social contract in the con- 
siderably revised, second edition of J. 
W. Gough’s standard study, The Social 
Contract (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957, Pp. 259. $4.80). Most of the 
revision concerns the seventeenth-cen- 
tury high-point of theorizing about the 
social contract. 


In Shaftesbury and the French Deists 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1956. Pp. 143. $4.75), Dor- 
othy Schlegel attributes Shaftesbury’s 
popularity among the Encyclopedists to 
his urbane attack upon Christianity, his 
use of satire in that attack, and his chan- 
neling of enthusiasm in a naturalistic 
direction. She sometimes exaggerates his 
influence, however, and makes no men- 
tion of the Catholic countercriticism. 
The latter, much neglected aspect of 
the Enlightenment is illuminated by J. 
N. Pappas: Berthier’s Journal de Tré- 
voux and the Philosophes (Geneva: In- 
stitut et Musée Voltaire, 1957. Pp. 
238.) Fr. Berthier was the Jesuit edi- 
tor of the Journal de Trévoux during 
the crucial mid-century years, 1745-62, 
until the suppression of the Jesuits in 
France. Pappas gives a truly fair and 
informative account of Berthier’s rela- 
tions with Montesquieu, Voltaire, Di- 


derot, and Rousseau. The Encyclopedists 
were distinctly relieved when the news 
came of the suppression for which they 
had devoutly hoped and worked, since 
it silenced their most discriminating 
critic. 


The Philosophy of Kant and Our Mod- 
ern World contains four lectures de- 
livered at Yale on the 150th anniversary 
of Kant’s death. It is valuable reading, 
since the contributors bring out recent 
trends in Kantian research and relate 
Kant to current philosophical problems. 
René Wellek explores Kant’s esthetic 
thought and his influence on later crit- 
icism; Charles Hendel traces out Kant’s 
combination of the freedom of rational 
will with personal and social respon- 
sibility; John E. Smith notes how Kant’s 
thought has its unity in the question 
of man. George Schrader’s paper on 
“The Philosophy of Existence” makes a 
Kantian appraisal of existentialism, and 
observes that the narrowly epistemologi- 
cal interpretation of Kant is no longer 
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tenable. Another German thinker in the 
central European tradition is Goethe. 
Professor von Rintelen gives a thorough 
presentation of his doctrine on living 
spirit. Against the view that Goethe is 
a demonic nihilist, the author notes his 
recognition of an objective order and 
hierarchy in nature and a transition 
from the eros of nature to spiritual love. 
Nevertheless, Rintelen suggests that 
Goethe failed to see that Christian an- 
thropology makes a synthesis of sense 
and spirit, and that spirit functions in 
the positive apprehension of values as 
well as in the ordering of vital energy. 
Professor Kluback’s monograph on Dil- 
they is a careful exposition of his the- 
ory of historicism. Kluback notes that 
in its original conception, Dilthey’s his- 
toricism was intended to oppose relativ- 
ism of a positivist sort. The answer to 
relativism was to be found in a reflec- 
tive study of the intrinsic categories of 
the mind and the main types of world 
views to which these categorial princi- 
ples give rise. But Dilthey failed to fur- 
nish independent evidence of the pres- 
ence of the categories and their relation 
with the historical world. 


The most important research on Feu- 
erbach and Marx continues to be done 
by French scholars. Henri Arvon has 
written by far the best book on Feuer- 
bach in any language. His thought as- 
sumes importance today because of its 
influence on three groups: the Marxists, 
who regard Feuerbach as the bridge 
from Hegel to Marx; the existentialists, 
who appreciate his work on sensible 
existence, emotional attitudes, and in- 
terpersonal society; theologians like 
Barth, Heim, and Buber, who hail him 
for bringing out the human aspect of 
the religious problem and the nature 
of the I-Thou bond. Fr. Calvez makes 
an even more exhaustive study of the 
thought of Marx. He agrees with most 
postwar French intellectuals that Marx- 
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ian economic categories have a philoso- 
phical basis, and that therefore the phi- 
losophical approach is the most direct 
route for understanding and evaluating 
the mind of Marx. Every phase of 
Marx’s intellectual development is ex- 
amined, and an immanent criticism is 
made of the various doctrines. Calvez 
points out the presence of an extra-eco- 
nomic factor ip the first form of capital, 
the confusion in Marx between objec- 
tification and alienation, his oscillation 
between a continuous and a discontinu- 
ous notion of history, and the failure 
of Marxian naturalism to reconcile an 
indefinite historical dialectic with the 
privileged role of communist activity. 
This full-scale analysis of Marx calls 
for an English translation. 


Professor Arbousse-Bastide makes an 
original approach to Comte by asking 
some original questions about his edu- 
cational aims. All of Comte’s lectures 
were an educational effort at reaching 
key minds and the common people, over 
the heads of the academic philosophers. 
Quite independently of Marx, he dream- 
ed of a strategic union between the 
philosophical elite and the proletariat, 
whom he hoped to educate to see the 
social implications of the law of the 
three states of the historical mind. Ar- 
bousse-Bastide brings out that, in his 
doctrine on the subjective phase of posi- 
tivism, Comte directly identified practi- 
cal morality and educational activity, 
taken as the self-formation of positivist 
humanity. That the question of educa- 
tion led to a basic disagreement between 
Comte and Mill is evident from the evi- 
dence in I. W. Mueller’s John Stuart 
Mill and French Thought (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. 
275. $4.00). Mill feared that the posi- 
tivist educators would simply indoctri- 
nate the people and would permit no 
freedom for individuals to think for 
themselves. Mueller examines the influ- 


ence of the Saint-Simonians and Comte, 
the revolutions of 1830 and 1840, and 
especially the importance of de Tocque- 
ville’s book on American democracy for 
determining Mill's more inductive and 


descriptive approach to political prob- 
lems. 


In his More Nineteenth Century 
Studies (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 304. $4.00), Basil 
Willey continues to probe the interzone 
of literature, religion, and philosophy. 
He selects some “honest doubters” for 
illustrating the crisis of belief in the 
age of Victorian science. The figures in- 
clude Cardinal Newman’s brother, Fran- 
cis, Tennyson, J. A. Froude, Jowett, 
Mark Rutherford, and John Morley. 
There is a brilliant incidental charac- 
terization of Matthew Arnold's contro- 
versial method: “the affected humility 
and ignorance, coupled with a bland 
identification of himself with critical 
headquarters, and of his opponent with 
the lunatic fringe of the intellectual 
underworld.” This is a hardy method, 
which still has its practitioners. The 
highpoint is Willey’s analysis of Ten- 
nyson’s Jn Memoriam, as the classic in- 
stance of the Victorian mind wrestling 
for a minimal natural faith, in the face 
of scientific difficulties. For the journey 
of Christian faith in the same milieu, 
we can now consult the Newman docu- 
ments edited by the late Fr. Henry Tris- 
tram: John Henry Newman, Autobio- 
graphical Writings (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1957. Pp. 338. $4.50). Tristram’s 
introductions to the various sections 
provide the necessary information for 
an intelligent reading of these quite 
varied pieces. Full publication is given 
for the first time to Newman's memoran- 
dum on his university campaign in Ire- 
land. But primarily, this is the record 
of the inner history of a soul meditating 
on the thought “that I am created here 





and now, in England in the 19 cent. 
surely not for myself.” 


The heir of those Victorians who ac- 
cepted neither Tennyson’s natural faith 
nor Newman's Christian faith is Ber- 
trand Russell. He supplies no less than 
six brief autobiographical memoirs in 
Portraits from Memory (New York: Si- 
mon and Schuster, 1956. Pp. 247. $3.50). 
One of his few permanent dogmas is 
“that what we can know about the world 
outside the thoughts and feelings of 
living beings, we can know only through 
physical science.” Russell adds acid por- 
traits of such contemporaries as Shaw, 
Lawrence, and Santayana. British Phi- 
losophy in Mid-Century gives an in- 
formed introduction to the post-Russel- 
lian world of British philosophy. The 
two links with the past are Broad’s sur- 
vey of the past two generations of Cam- 
bridge philosophers and G. E. Moore’s 
typical analysis of visual sense. Ayer 
and Ryle make authoritative reports on 
the problems of perception and mean- 
ing. The longest and most unusual 
paper is Margaret Masterman’s vindica- 
tion of metaphysics against logical em- 
piricism. She suggests an analogy be- 
tween metaphysical and ideographic lan- 
guage, such that the determinateness of 
the latter helps to interpret metaphysi- 
cal thinking and show its meaningful- 
ness. 


In bulk and range of writing, Karl 
Jaspers exceeds the other existentialists. 
His massive survey of The Great Phi- 
losophers is the first volume in a trilogy 
on the history of thought. His choice of 
great minds is not confined to philoso- 
phers, since he devotes a long section 
to the four normative men: Socrates, 
Buddha, Confucius, and Jesus. He rei- 
terates his position as a non-Christian 
theist by treating Jesus as an inspiring 
but historically limited personality. As 
the creative founders of philosophizing, 
he chooses Plato, Augustine, and Kant, 
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because of their stress on personal en- 
gagement and a movement of transcend- 
ence. The chapter on Kant is most help- 
ful for grasping the presuppositions of 
Jasper’s own thought. He postpones for 
a second volume the treatment of the 
great systematists: Aristotle, Thomas, 
and Hegel. In his collected studies on 
existentialism: Dall’essere all'esistente 
(Brescia: Morcelliana, 1957. Pp. 521. 
2500 lire), Fr. Cornelio Fabro deals ex- 
pertly with Jaspers’ doctrine on faith 
and reason. Jaspersian faith is a purely 
natural act, which is open to the atti- 
tude of transcending but not to an ini- 
tiative of revelation from God. The 
present revival of interest in Rosmini 
is reflected in the Atti del congresso in- 
ternazionale di filosofia, Antonio Ros- 
mini (2 vols. Florence: Sansoni, 1957. 
Pp. 1253. 11,000 lire), edited by M. F. 
Sciacca. Rosmini is one of the major 
impulses behind the personal theism of 
Italian and French spiritual philosophy. 


7. Philosophy Paperbacks 


oO” Is FAST BECOMING the age of phi- 
losophy paperbacks, making avail- 
able to college students and others both 
the philosophical classic sources and 
works by our contemporaries. Hence a 
college program is inadequate today, un- 
less it gives its better students a good 
grounding in the history of philosophy 
and some actual practice, under compe- 
tent direction, in the firsthand reading 
and evaluating of these books. The stu- 
dent should be realistically prepared, 
for instance, so that when he picks up 
Baruch Spinoza’s How to Improve Your 
Mind (Philosophical Library, 95¢), he 
will know that it is a subtle treatise on 
method and not a self-help psychology, 
and will be able to evaluate it in con- 
versation with others. 
Three classical nineteenth-century 
treatises on philosophy of religion have 
recently been reprinted in attractive for- 
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mat. The George Eliot (Marian Evans) 
translation of Ludwig Feuerbach’s The 
Essence of Christianity (Harper Torch- 
book, $1.45) was one of the books that 
troubled the Victorians. In the present 
edition, however, there is included a fa- 
mous article by Karl Barth, in which he 
says of Feuerbach that “no philosopher 
of his time penetrated the contemporary 
theological situation as_ effectually.” 
John Stuart Mill's Thetsm (Liberal 
Arts Press, 75¢) criticizes the Clarke- 
Paley proofs of God's existence, and 
looks for some minimal probabilities 
about God and immortality. Auguste 
Sabatier’s Outlines of a Philosophy of 
Religion (Harper Torchbook, $1.45) 
anticipates recent discussion of the reli- 
gious symbol and myth. Yet Sabatier is 
distinguished from Jung by his admis- 
sion that God is a transcendent reality 
and that the religious symbol is not pure- 
ly psychological, but bears some refer- 
ence to God. 


Two publications from many will in- 
dicate the growing interest in Eastern 
art and religion. A selection from the 
Hindu scriptures is made by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Frederick Manches- 
ter: The Upanishads, Breath of the Eter- 
nal (Mentor Religious Classic, 50¢). Sym- 
bolic expression is given to the basic 
religious conviction: “The lotus of the 
heart, where Brahman exists in all his 
glory—that, and not the body, is the 
true city of Brahman.” There is a wel- 
come reissue of The Transformation of 
Nature in Art (Dover Publications, 
$1.75), by one of the most perceptive in- 
terpreters, Ananda Coomaraswamy. He 
suggests that our most direct avenue to 
a comparative understanding of Eastern 
art is through a study of the Latin medi- 
eval conception of art and beauty, rath- 
er than through postmedieval art. This 
is illustrated by a provocative chapter 
on Meister Eckhart’s conception of art 
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as a way of preparing man to see the 
invisible God through visible symbols. 


Philosophy of science is an area of 
major strength for paperbound editions. 
Impetus will be given to further studies 
in the history of science by the publica- 
tion, within one cover, of two of George 
Sarton’s essays: The Study of the His- 
tory of Mathematics and The Study of 
the History of Science (Dover Publica- 
tions, $1.25). Along with an annotated 
selective bibliography down to 1936, 
there is an introductory account in each 
case of the aim and problems of the his- 
tory of science. Hans Reichenbach’s The 
Rise of Sctentific Philosophy (University 
of California Press, $1.50) reads into the 
development of modern science the au- 
thor’s own shift from Kantian apriorism 
to an evolutionary logical positivism, to 
which is attached the honorific name of 
scientific philosophy. Sharply contrast- 
ing with Reichenbach’s flat assertion 
that only science yields true knowledge 
explanatory of the universe is the cau- 
tious reserve of the practising scientist, 
FE. N. da C. Andrade: An Approach to 
Modern Physics (Doubleday Anchor 
Original, 95¢). “Physical science deals 
with things that can be weighed and 
measured, but this clearly does not mean 
the whole of reality. The methods of 
science imply a choice and an abstrac- 
tion,” and hence do not claim to be 
exhaustive accounts of the universe. For 
carrying the visual diagram as far as it 
can go in modern physics without be- 
coming deceptive, Max Born’s The Rest- 
less Universe (Dover Publications, $2.00) 
is still unsurpassed. 


Paper editions have been issued of 
three important philosophers of science. 
In his edition of Charles S. Peirce, Es- 
says in the Philosophy of Science (Libe- 
ral Arts Press, $1.00), Vincent Tomas re- 
prints the entire series of articles from 
the Popular Science Monthly, where a 


pragmatic rule was first proposed, and 
then adds well-chosen essays illustrative 
of Peirce’s later views. Peirce’s actuality 
can be seen from his stress on contrary- 
to-fact conditionals as the typical form 
of scientific laws. A. N. Whitehead’s The 
Concept of Nature (University of Michi- 
gan Ann Arbor Books, $1.35) culminated 
the first period of his philosophical 
study, by limiting philosophy of science 
to the object perceived and yet making 
allowance for a metaphysical account of 
the whole situation of perceiver and per- 
ceived. Because of the difficulty of the 
writing, however, this book should have 
come equipped with the author's in- 
troduction and an explanatory essay by 
an editor. C. I. Lewis’s Mind and the 
World-Order (Dover Publications, $1.95) 
is his fundamental essay in theory of 
knowledge. Following Kant, he con- 
ceives of a valid critical metaphysics as 
the study of a priori categorial princ}- 
ples which express the mind’s own ac- 


tive attitudes toward the given. 

We get a glimpse of the idealist phase 
of John Dewey from his Outline of a 
Critical Theory of Ethics (Hillary House, 


$5.00; a hardcover edition), written 
while he was still influenced mainly by 
Green and Bradley. He was already con- 
vinced that the regulative end of moral 
conduct is organic and social, but he 
had not yet conceived of the biological 
method as the real principle of criticism. 
An account of this transition is one of 
the central themes in Morton White's 
The Revolt Against Formalism (Beacon 
Press Paperback, $1.75). Dewey is com- 
pared here with Veblen, Beard, and 
Robinson, as common manifestations of 
the shift to a more empirical method in 
social matters. In this revised edition, 
White attacks Niebuhr on original sin 
and Lippmann on natural law. The 
strategy is to wipe out all differences 
between Aquinas, Locke, and Lippmann 
in the use of the terms “natural law” 
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and “self-evident principle,” without 
clarifying the various contextual mean- 
ings of these terms with the same his- 
torical nicety accorded to the several 
phases in Dewey’s thought. 

Joseph Wood Krutch’s The Measure 
of Man (Grosset and Dunlap Universal 
Library Book, 95¢) is a humanist coun- 
terthrust against viewing man solely in 
terms of behaviorism and social goals. 
It charts the course of “Minimal Man,” 
who is dissatisfied with Dewey and yet 
cannot find the way back to God. In 
The Idea of History (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Galaxy Book, $1.75), R. G. 
Collingwood distinguishes between the 
scientific and the philosophical method 
by associating the latter more closely 
with history. But he pushes this alliance 
to the skeptical extreme, where “philoso- 
phy as a separate discipline is liquidated 
by being converted into history.’” One 
of the chief beneficiaries of the paper- 
back development is George Santayana. 
His Dialogues in Limbo (Ann Arbor 
Books, $1.45) gives a lucid exposition 
of his naturalism in its Greek roots, by 
means of imaginary conversations with 
Democritus and Socrates. “Nature is not 
love-sick; she will move on... The chief 
and most lasting illusion of the mind 
is the illusion of its own importance... 
Moral terms are caresses or insults and 
describe nothing; but-they have a mean- 
ing to the heart, and are not forbidden.” 
(This anticipates the emotive theory of 
ethics). Santayana’s two books: Winds 
of Doctrine and Platonism and the Spir- 
itual Life are bound together in a Har- 
per Torchbook ($1.45). This includes 
the famous critical essay on the genteel 
tradition in American philosophy, as 
well as a suave description of Bergson 
as a victim of cosmic agoraphobia or 
fear of space and scientific intellect. 

The teaching of the history of philo- 
sophy is definitely aided by the many 
source works in convenient softcover for- 
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mat. The outstanding publishing achieve- 
ment of the year in this field is undoub- 
tedly the Liberal Arts Press separate edi- 
tion of several works of Plato in the 
F. M. Cornford translation and com- 
mentary: Plato’s Theory of Knowledge 
(Theaetetus and Sophist, $1.75), Plato’s 
Cosmology (Timaeus, $1.75), and Plato 
and Parmenides (Parmenides’ Way of 
Truth and Plato’s Parmenides, $1.60). 
The Liberal Arts Press has also issued 
Plato’s Statesman (75¢), in the J. B. 
Skemp translation. Edith Hamilton's 
well-known interpretation of Roman 
life, The Roman Way (New American 
Library Mentor Book, 50¢), makes an 
appealing use of the poets and drama- 
tists, the historians and philosophers, to 
describe the several periods in Roman 
cultural history. For the course in politi- 
cal philosophy, there are revised edi- 
tions, with good introductory essays, of 
three basic documents. The Liberal Arts 
Press makes available: Dante Alighieri, 
On World-Government or De Monar- 
chia (60¢), translated by H. W. Schnei- 
der; Hugo Grotius, Prolegomena to the 
Law of War and Peace (50¢), translated 
by F. W. Kelsey; Immanuel Kant, Per- 
petual Peace (50¢), translated by L. W. 
Beck. The only secret article Kant would 
allow in international agreements is that 
philosophers should be given (not pref- 
erence, but at least) a fair hearing on 
the way to secure world peace. 

The Dover Publications reprint of 
Moses Maimonides, The Guide for the 
Perplexed ($1.85), will be useful in 
courses in medieval philosophy, because 
of its theory of existence, predication of 
perfections to God, and the nature of 
vision and prophecy. Two offerings in 
the Harper Torchbook series are perti- 
nent to a study of the transition from 
medieval to modern thought. The R. B. 
Blakney translation of Meister Eckhart 
($1.45) contains not only sermons, spir- 
itual treatises, and aphorisms, but also 





the complete text of Eckhart’s defense 
against the charge of heresy. Johan Hui- 
zinga’s Erasmus and the Age of the Re- 
formation ($1.50) is a classical portrait 
of the great humanist and his tangled 
relations with the religious and intel- 
lectual leaders of his time. Ann Arbor 
Books has performed a service for stu- 
dents of both literature and philosophy 
in reissuing L. I. Bredvold’s The Intel- 
lectual Milieu of John Dryden ($1.25). 
It traces the spread of skepticism in Eng- 
land and France during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and shows 
that Dryden shared the fideistic skepti- 
cal outlook. 


8. For Introductory Use 


IT MANY COLLEGES, main stress is laid 

upon the introductory course as be- 
ing the only contact of some students 
with philosophy. A good representative 
introduction is A. W. Levi's Varieties of 
Experience (New York: Ronald Press, 
1957. Pp. ix, 525. $5.75). It combines 
both the comments of the author (Wash- 
ington University) and selected readings 
from classical moderns and contempo- 
rary writers. From the three areas of 
our experience of nature, man, and God, 
the various types of philosophic refiec- 
tion are built up, with the stress placed 
more upon our human experience than 
on the objects of knowledge. A Modern 
Introduction to Philosophy, (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1957. Pp. 648. $6.50), edited 
by Paul Edwards of New York Univer- 
sity and Arthur Pap of Yale, is organ- 
ized around eight basic problems, but 
within each division there are readings 
from all periods and schools. The read- 
ings on the existence of God range from 
Aquinas, Descartes, Paley, and Cople- 
ston to the criticisms of Hume, Darrow, 
and Feigl. The editorial comments in- 
dicate a preference for the schools of lin- 
guistic analysis and logical empiricism. 





Philosophic Problems (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1957. Pp. 762. $6.25), by M. Man- 
delbaum and F. W. Gramlich of Dart- 
mouth and A. R. Ross of Yale, also takes 
the problem-approach but relies mainly 
upon twentieth-century sources. The 
predominance of scientific method is re- 
flected in a 120-page division on the 
meaning of science, as well as in the se- 
lections from cultural anthropologists 
on ethical relativism. Taking a wider 
view than the two previous collections, 
this textbook treats of religion in terms 
of God's existence, faith and knowledge, 
and religious naturalism. 

That idealism is not a dead issue, is 
seen from the fact that the first volume 
in the new Library of Philosophical 
Movements is devoted to readings on 
this school: The Idealist Tradition 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1957. Pp. 369. 
$5.50). The main sources are Kant and 
Royce, Bosanquet and Bradley, but 
there are also sections taken from Howi- 
son and McTaggart, Croce and Blan- 
shard. By way of countercriticism, there 
are four attacks on idealism included 
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here: by Cook Wilson and G. E. Moore, 
Russell and Nagel. Russell Coleburt’s 
An Introduction to Western Philosophy 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. 
239. $4.00) surveys the history of philo- 
sophy from a Christian perspective. It 
is a concise study of both the problems 
and the history of philosophy, moving 
on from the ancient and medieval pre- 
occupation with the one and the many 
to the modern concern about knowledge, 
freedom, and scientific method. Criti- 
cism is made from what can only be 
called an informed Christian eclecticism. 

Guidance is provided for student and 
librarian by Gilber Varet’s Manuel de 
bibliographie philosophique (2 vols. Pa- 
ris: Presses Universitaires, 1956. Pp. 
1058. 1800 and 1960 francs). The first 
volume covers the historical schools of 
philosophy, while the second is devoted 
to the various groups of contemporary 
doctrinal problems. The author's stress 
on schools and trends operates more ad- 
vantageously in the second volume than 
in the first, where individual philoso- 
phers get lost. 








Russia in Transition and other essays. 
By Isaac Deutscher. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., New York, 1957. 


Only the bold dare to analyse Soviet 
society and it might be suggested that 
only the reckless would care to foretell 
its future. Yet since western policies 
must be predicated on what is believed 
will develop in Soviet politics, we are 
obliged to listen carefully to experts of 
the stature of Isaac Deutscher. 

Students familiar with Deutscher’s ex- 
cellent biographies of Stalin and Trot- 
sky will notice in his Russia in Transt- 
tion the same qualities of scholarship 
and literary skill. As both a journalist 
and an historian, Deutscher has the 
unique ability of communicating the es- 
sence of complicated political move- 
ments and whole periods of history in 
a few brilliant generalisations. 

Such a rare talent for concentration, 
which depends both on brilliance and 
thorough research, is not without its 
dangers, and the more orthodox academ- 
ic historian would be inclined to hesi- 
tate in many places where Deutscher is 
not afraid to make judgments. When 
studying contemporary Soviet politics, 
however, sources are so inadequate, the 
fearless methods of the journalist must 
be used, or little can be said. It is star- 
tling to see how confidently the author 
discusses supposed working class pressure 
on the communist hierarchy which he 
thinks will result probably in a trans- 
formation of Soviet society. On the oth- 
er hand, he supports his analysis with 
available evidence, and makes no out- 
right prophecy as to the actual direction 
of future policy. 

His observations predicting the even- 
tual change of the Soviet structure of 
politics are contained in the first essay, 
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which gives the book its title, and which 
was written in January, 1957. Although 
he stresses his own prescience, one won- 
ders what he thinks now of his remark 
that “the strains and stresses caused by 
a stormy revival of mass movements lack- 
ing leadership and clear political pur- 
pose, may lead to the establishment of 
a military dictatorship of the Bonapar- 
tist type.”” Nor do the events of the past 
few months bear out his emphasis on 
“collective leadership.” The leadership 
struggle after the death of Stalin is 
strikingly similar to the same struggle 
following Lenin’s mortal illness. Then 
as now “collective leadership” was the 
official policy, while Stalin slowly ousted 
his associates. Would Deutscher say now 
that “the U.S.S.R. has ceased to be ruled 
by an autocrat’’? 

What remains of value in this essay, 
however, is his perception in urging the 
folly of regarding Russia as static. Soviet 
society will develop of its own dyna- 
mism; a knowledge of Marxist dialectic 
is not as important in an understand- 
ing of Russia as is a realization of the 
ultimate effects of industrialism. 

Again in his Khrushchev on Stalin 
later events have shown that perhaps he 
has made too much of Khrushchev’s se- 
cret anti-Stalin speech. It is difficult to 
agree that “one might even say that 
through Khrushchev the old repressed 
socialist tradition of the Russian work- 
ing class takes a long-delayed and sly 
revenge on Stalinism.” And the journal- 
ist masters the historian when Deutscher 
feels he has enough evidence to say “only 
a few days before he made the secret 
speech, he did not know that he was go- 
ing to make it; or, at any rate, he did 
not know what he was going to say.” 

Deutscher does give an acute explana- 
tion of the reason why Stalin’s brutal 


dictatorship arose, and admits that 
Khrushchev himself cannot deny his 
own role during the Stalin period. The 
author correctly points out the contra- 
diction of the Stalinist Khrushchev de- 
nouncing Stalin. But should not Deut- 
scher go further, and acknowledge that 
the present Soviet dictatorship has the 
same fear of its own people that drove 
Stalin to such extreme measures? Khrush- 
chev’s exposing of Stalinism makes the 
renewal of Stalinism impossible, Deut- 
scher believes. Is this optimism justified? 
The situation within the U.S.S.R. is still 
too bleak to encourage hopeful specula- 
tion. 

That Deutscher’s predictions should 
be considered seriously, however, can be 
seen in his essay on the Post-Stalinist 
Ferment of Ideas, first written in 1954, 
but which clearly outlined the “thaw” 
that later occurred, particularly in the 
field of science. It can no longer be 
charged that Soviet authorities are re- 
sponsible for backwardness in science 
or technology because of chauvinism or 
Marxism. His observations are by now 
common-place, but they were considered 
dubious and controversial in 1954. It is 
regrettable, however, that the book does 
not contain a discussion of more con- 
temporary developments of Soviet cul- 
ture. 

In no essay does one’s interest lag. 
Particularly graphic is his description 
in Mid-Century Russia of the almost in- 
credible accomplishments of Soviet in- 
dustry since the war, and it is a tribute 
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to his historical balance that he includes 
in his tribute to Soviet drive the role 
played by the exploitation of the goods 
of Eastern Europe. His account of the 
current sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-1960) 
is excellent, containing not only a help- 
ful analysis of the plan, but a useful 
guide as to how it will make the Soviet 
Union compare industrially with the 
West. 


Those who have done some reading 
in Russian history will enjoy the latter 
part of the book, which contains a num- 
ber of provocative Historical Essays. His 
comparison of the French and Russian 
Revolutions (a favourite sport of the old 
Bolsheviks) is particularly stimulating. 
Most interesting to the historian of Rus- 
sian revolutionary thought is the essay 
Marx and Russia, which establishes the 
attitude of Marx and Engels to the Na- 
rodniki and the early Russian Marxists. 
I feel that his review of E. H. Cart’s his- 
tories of the revolution, in spite of its 
tribute to Carr’s great achievement, is 
too harsh in its criticism. But Deutscher 
is given to making rather extreme judg- 
ments. 


While the specialist will find the book 
arresting on many counts, the general 
reader will have no difficulty in under- 
standing. Fortunately the author is rela- 
tively young, so that we are able to look 
forward to many more acute and highly 
literate studies of the Soviet Union from 
his gifted pen. 


F. A. WALKER 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE a Catholic Quarterly 


... edited by an American Province of Discalced Carmelites for 
those who desire to satisfy their hunger for spiritual contemplation. 
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THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


The winter number is devoted exclusively to the matter of knowing, 
thinking about, and talking about God. It is one of our most important num- 
bers. In a long article on Analogy, the Editor takes stock of some trends in 
linguistic analysis in relation to the classical doctrine of analogy. These trends, 
examined more fully by John Coulson, are shown to constitute a challenge 
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THE CATHOLIC WORKER 


Tue organ of the Catholic Worker movement; this monthly paper was started 
by Peter Maurin, French peasant agitator, 22 years ago, with the aim of bringing 
Catholic Social teaching to the man in the street. He lived from 1910 in Canada 
and the United States until he died in 1949 on one of the Catholic Worker farms 
which was being used as a retreat house. Educated as a Christian Brother, he 
gave his life to the poor and destitute, and grappled with the problem of the 
machine, unemployment, the needs of the worker for the ownership of land. 
Personalist and communitarian, he upheld man’s freedom, which was not to be 
won by the use of force, by class war or international war. Some of his ‘para- 
graphs’ are reprinted every month in The Catholic Worker. Also articles about 
the houses of hospitality which he was responsible for starting, letters from 
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the fruit of a collective work since 1945, under the direction of I'Ecole 
Biblique de Jerusalem. Primary concern for fidelity to the original text 
was allied to a pre-occupation to render the beauty and variety of biblical 
styles in French. The commentary (introductions and notes) ought, by 
making use of recent progress in scientific exegesis, to give the non-specialist 
reader sufficient information on the literary genre of the texts and their 
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content. The translation was prepared with the help of both exegetical 
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H.-D. Gardiel: Initiation a la philosophie de S$. Thomas, 4 vols., 
2200 francs 


Henri Gratton: Psychanalyses d’hier et d’aujourd’hui, 990 francs 
P. Régamey: Art sacré du XXe siécle?, 1200 francs 
Amedée Ayfre & Henri Agey: Le cinéma et le sacré, 390 francs 


Write for catalogue: EDITONS DU CERF 
29 Bivd. Latour—Maubourg 
Paris 7e, France 














HELICON PRESS 


LOURDES AND CATHEDRAL TOUR 


A book for Pilgrims written by an Art-Historian, an ex in the history 
and iconography of the Middle Ages, in flowing and interesting style, 
brings to the contemporary traveller the spirit of the Middle Ages. 


The first in a series of Christian Travel Guides with a special section 
devoted to LOURDES. $1.50 


HOLY PAGANS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By JEAN DANIELOU 


One of the Great Scholars of the Christian World tells us in what sense 
the Non-Jews of the Old Testament can be called Holy and unfolds be- 
fore us the Cosmic Covenant made by God with all mankind. 
A scholarly work motivated by Missionary zeal. 

$3.00 Publication Mar. 3lst. 


Also on Our Spring List 


ROME — The second of the Schwann Travel Guides 
Facts and monuments of the sacred city. $1.50 


HISTORY OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
By Karl Gustav Fellerer 


A scholarly development of Church Music from the time of Constan- 
tine the Great (324 a. p.) to contemporary America and Europe, with 
112 excerpts of the music characteristic of the respective schools and 
movements. Professor Fellerer, head of the Academy of Music of the 
University of Cologne, writes in a most pleasant literary style. 


Probably $4.50 


Through your Book Store or 


HELICON PRESS, INC. 
5305 East Drive, Baltimore 27, Md. 





Full set of Cross Currents now available: 


vol. I; no. 1 (Fall 1950) through vol. VII, no. 4 (Fall 1957) 
vol. III, No. 4 $1.50 
vol. I. No. 1 $1.50 
vol. I. (bound) $6.00 


a full set will be included in a Life Subscription ordered now 








Circle the numbers of the reprints that you want 
25 c each, 10 or more, 15 ¢ 


. CARL ROGERS: The Person or Science in Psychotherapy 
. LOUIS BEIRNAERT: Myth & Christian sacramentalism 
. YVES CONGAR: True and False Reform (excerpts) 
. GEORGES BALANDIER: a theoretical approach to colonialism 
. JACQUES RICHARD-MOLARD on proposals for Africa 
. ALIOUNE DIOP: Colonization and the Christian Conscience 
. A. J. MAYDIEU: Christians at Work 
. JOHN ROBERTS on the injustice of sin 
. JOHN M. TODD on the lay apostolate 
. MARTIN BUBER: on the political — 
. GERVAIS and VERWILGHEN on Church under Communism 
. FRANCOIS HOUANG: Chinese Catholics and the West . 
. JULIUS SEILER: Physics & the scholastic theory of matter & form 
. MICHEL CARROUGES on the implications of Promethean poetry 
. ERWIN W. GEISSMAN: All is Good 
. ALBERT BEGUIN: Péguy and the Communion of Saints 
. A. SCHMEMANN: Byzantine Theocracy & Orthodoxy 
. M. D. CHENU: The Theology of Work 
. JEAN DANIELOU: The Bible: meeting-place of Christians 
. OSCAR CULLMANN: Scripture & Tradition 
. MAURICE MERLEAU-PONTY: What is phenomenology? 
. JACQUES LECLERCO: Are there moral heresies? 
. NICOLAS BERDAYEV on Jacob Boehme 
. PAUL CLAUDEL on Modern Drama and Music 
. LOUIS-MARIE REGIS: Prayer 
. PIERRE SCHEUER: Notes on metaphysics 
. ALFRED DI LASCIA: The Power to be Free 
. LEBRET & SUAVET: An examination of conscience for adults 
. JOSEPH FOLLIET: The revolution in Eastern Europe 
. C. G. JUNG: On the Self 
. WALTER J. ONG on Renaissance Symbolism 
. Spanish Catholicism: a document 
. COTTHARD BOOTH: Basic Concepts of Psychosomatic Medicine 
. SERVAIS PINCKAERS: The Revival of Moral Theology 
. H. I. MARROU: The Church is Not Clerical 
JOSUE DE CASTRO: The Black Book of Hunger 
. EDMUND CARPENTER: The New Languages of Communication 
. GUENTER JACOB: The Evangelical Church in East Germany 
. E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER: The Negro Middle Class & Desegregation 
. BRUNO de Jesus Marie: John of the Cross & Psychology 
. ALPHONE DE WAELHENS: Science, Phenomenology, Ontology 
- ROGER TROISFONTAINES on death 


the following longer articles sell at 30 c with no bulk rate: 


. JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY on contemporary orientations of 
Catholic thought on Church & State in the light of history 

. ROMANO GUARINI on the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor 

- ROMANO GUARDINI on Dostoyevsky’s Jdiot, a symbol of Christ 

. KARL RAHNER on the lay apostolate 

. YVES CONGAR: attitudes toward reform in the Church 

. HENRI DUMERY: The Temptation to do good 


Renner eee a — ae ae 


One Dollar a Copy Bound volumes available 


Three Dollars and fifty a Year 1951, $6; 1952-7, $5 ea. 





